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A Letter to Lord Byron 


By Puitie Covincron 


Philip Covington, A.B. ’34, M.A. (Duke) ’39, Academic Dean and Acting 
President, W offord College, has been known as a lover of the English Ro- 
mantic poets and a composer of original verse from his undergraduate days. 


I 


Ah, Byron, Byron! What a thing, to leave us 
Now! Immortality’s all very well, 

But for Atropos, that hussy, to bereave us 
At such a point, in such a tale! I tell 

You it was not well done thus to deceive us— 
Unless you had no choice in what befell— 

But that you weren't more thoughtful in your dying 

(Or living, for that matter) I find trying. 


II 


But there, as poets say, “Thy race is o’er,” 
And being o’er, that’s all there can be to it. 
It’s not your fault, I know. I said before, 
What's done is done, nor can the Fates undo it. 
Come, give us your ghostly hand. We’ll say no more. 
The interrupted story, I'll renew it. 
I'll take Don Juan off of History’s shelf, 
Damned if I don’t, or do, like you yourself. 
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Ill 


So here’s a hand, milord. I guess that I, 

Before proceeding, should receive permission. 
"Tis merely manners, and we all should try 

To be the gent., polite sans intermission. 
Where’er you be, Olympus or the sky 

I ask it. But you’re hardly in condition 
To answer letters, and I must confess 
Some slight confusion as to your address. 


IV 


A mad, bad job it is to go 
And take up stories left by fallen sages. 
The dismal histories of such ventures show 
Naught but woeful failures, in all ages. 
But you're a poet, save the mark, and know 
How rash and brash we are when Phebus rages. 
So if my Muse to folly is me urgin’, 
Recollect, milord, your subject’s hardly virgin! 


V 


Form’s a great thing, may it rule us long. 
We'd hardly be in any shape without it. 
The proper form, in woman or in song, 
Is, as you know, the chiefest charm about it— 
Or her. The syntax here is somehow wrong. 
I might rewrite it better, but I doubt it. 
But as I was saying when I interrupted, 
Form’s the thing without which all’s corrupted. 


VI 


Great lumps of unformed Chaos, vague and messy, 
The Maker, or the Primal Cause, first scanned, 

And only when Order was restored, I guess He 
Could get the Cosmos anyways in hand. 

Heavens, Earth, Water, all the rest, He 
Fashioned—goats, apricots, velocipedes, and man 

In six days. Then He rested. That was pity. 

He might have fashioned something very pretty, 
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Vil 


Had He continued, but I do not blame. 
God knows I know that I grow often tired 

Of creating; poetry or worlds are much the same. 
Unless the furnace lately has been fired, 

The cold creeps in, the steam flies with the flame. 
To make poems or pots one needs to be inspired. 

As I was saying, I do not mean to carp; 

I play a lyre, and hope to play a harp. 


VII 


The world’s a lovely thing. In all sincerity 
I say Thy will be done. It’s not for me. 
Poetry’s my job, pursued with all austerity. 
The worker to his tools, I quite agree. 
You're better fitted for it, this is verity. 
I might have made suggestions ; two or three 
I have in mind to offer, but I won’t. 
I might, just might, be wrong, and so I don’t. 


IX 


But this is all unworthy of me, this straining 

At a point, a fleck, a spot. Earth’s well enough. 
I never saw a better, and it’s gaining 

In goodness every minute, smooth from rough. 
I am become an optimist, in training 

To sing glad songs of jolly times, and stuff 
Like that. A Muse needs surely to be comic 
To sing the glories of an Age Atomic! 


xX 
One really can be jolly. It’s a bent he 
Must acquire, like any other skill— 
To see that twenty minus ten is twenty, 
That white is white, but black is whiter still, 
That not enough is really more than plenty. 
Think thoughts like these each morning. If you will, 


You'll find it helps exceedingly . . . if not, 
A slightly lower I.Q. helps a lot. 
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XI 


But Form’s the thing, you know. It’s quite romantic. 
I learned in Science this: that things 
Are just electrons, more or less, that frantic 
Race around their centers, little rings 
Of nothing in a hurry, nimble, antic, 
Airy nothings, and even stones have wings; 
And things can change their substance or their shape 
By filching new electrons, chemic rape! 


XII 


I learned, too, that this nothing, which is meant 
By something, dies not. Though a thing may move it, 
Still it lingers somewhere, to all intent 
And purpose just the same. They even prove it 
With facts and figures. Destruction on it bent 
Does no harm to it, and may, in fact, improve it. 
But recently some scientific cad 
Has violated an atom, which is bad 


XIII 


And fouls up all the physics known before 
Because, despite the laws, however good, 

This atom fragment, stolen from out the core, 
Instead of going elsewhere, as it should, 

Just stopped existing, with a frightful roar, 
And Science stands no longer where she stood. 

I can’t but say the thought to me’s unpleasant, 

When something, even small, which was, just isn’t. 


XIV 


I like to think at least our dust remains 
When we have “shuffled off this mortal coil” — 
That every bird, and every bloom contains 
A something that may answer for the toil 
Of life. Our joys, our loves, our hopes, our pains, 
Our very dust, can nothing, nothing foil 
That scoundrel Time? I think that I 
Would like to live forever, and watch him die. 
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XV 


E = MC, that is to say 
We can derive from stuff an energy 
That's equal to the MC2, the way 
A= B in much geometry, 
Or algebra, asI recall. It may 
Be just as true in trigonometry. 
But when you get the E from MC2, 
You’ve something that will really curl your hair! 


XVI 


Provided that you have hair. I have got 
Not much, it’s true, and what I have is straight. 
An odd expression, “curl your hair” —I cannot 
Say I like it, as I did when fate 
Had left me younger. But we have forgot 
Our story, meanwhile, and the hour is late. 
I still don’t like the saying, but let it stand ; 
We've great and weighty matters on our hand. 


XVII 


I hate a hurried, worried reader. So do 

Quit squirming round and bouncing in your seat. 
Who's writing this, I pray, or me, or you? 

A little rest at times makes labour sweet, 
And soothes the brain, at least a cell or two 

That might be overworked. Poetry’s no meat 
To be digested in an Automat. 
Stop jumping up and putting on your hat! 


XVIII 


We'll get on with it. You have my word 
As gentleman or scholar. You select. 
It’s not an easy thing, you’ve doubtless heard 
To explain the Einstein theory, in effect, 
In lucid language, singing like a bird, 
But it’s easier if you don’t breathe down my neck. 
So here we go with greater animation 
Into a somewhat fuller explanation. 
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XIX 


The MC? means either that the M 
Is multiplied upon the square of C, 
Or M times C is squared. It’s rather dim 
Right here just what the meaning is to me, 
But Einstein says it’s very clear to him: 
So I refer you to him. Q.E.D. 
The point may seem a trifling thing to some, 
But it’s nothing like a trifle in a bomb. 


XX 


I'd like to make it clearer, and I would 
Explain the thing so anyone could see, 

(1 beg you'll have no doubt but that I could) 
But there’s the national security 

At stake. I fear the wicked Russians should 
Read this (they read my every line) , and E 

The square of MC2, or even C 

The secret of the bomb, through M2E. 


XXI 


I do feel atoms should be left alone. 


I’ve said so, more than once, in lucid rhyme. 
‘Touch not Saguntum!’’ I said, to lend a tone 
To the poem I was writing at the time. 
But the times are out of joint. We poets moan 
To ears unhearing, and the fact that I’m 
Distressed about a piece of vanished atom 
Won't make them listen, any more than Adam 


XXII 

Did. “Don’t say I didn’t warn you!” There, there, 

My soul, have done. You’ve run your race— 
This world is not your doing. You're a fair 

And pretty poet. “But to be blasted out of space 
And time, by meddling morons, into air. 

Why, damn their eyes, I'd like to push their face!” 
Come, now, let’s leave the foolish world to wrangle, 
And get back to a tale that’s quite a tangle. 
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XXIII 


“The fools! The utter fools!” I know. I know. 
But that is none of your affair, to save 
Them from their folly. Let them go, and blow 
Themselves from here to nowhere. Let them pave 
The sky with fragments of you small as snow. 
It’s better than some damp and stuffy grave. 
You area poet. You know as well as I, 
That poets say that poets never die. 


XXIV 


Old Mother Nature, bless your vicious heart! 
I have the feeling, call it what you please, 
That you, like other women, play a part, 
And seem a fount of generosities 
Who would pour blessings on us from the start, 
But for Father Time’s impetuosities, 
Who stamps about, and kills without remorse. 
But surely you could think about divorce ! 


XXV 


There’s nothing in the book you have not done— 
Arson, lies, theft, devastation, 
Every horror underneath the sun— 
Murder is your mildest recreation. 
But let us worship. Let us fall upon 
Our knees and pray, with thoughtful adoration. 
You're a dangerous lover, any fool can see, 
And I’m aware you have your eyes on me. 


XXVI 


Well, to our task. I must not take the time 
To solve the problems of the universe. 
A tale’s to tell in antiquated rhyme, 
A rather complicated sort of verse. 
Toramble further, I’d commit a crime, 
And keep a lady waiting, which is worse. 
A century’s a long, dull time at best, 
And even Duchesses must get some rest. 
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XXVII 


Don Juan was astounded, mazed, perplexed, 
Or anything you like. So would you be, 
To see a ghost one moment, and the next, 
A something far from ghostly. Two or three 
Things, really. He was surprised, but hardly vexed. 
It’s hard to hold resentment, when we see 
A lady’s smile, and her ladyship was smiling 
Up at Juan in a fashion most beguiling. 


XXVIII 


There is a magic in a woman’s smile 
That makes a man forgetful what they are, 
And makes him think of what they might be, while 
His heart stands still to listen, and from far 
He hears a kind of music, to beguile 
Him into thinking Heaven’s door ajar. 
A pretty thought that this it is, I call— 
But possibly he doesn’t think at all. 


XXIX 


Or thinks by fits and starts, or thinks to think— 
But here I draw the line. I grow obscure, 

And though, these days, that’s grown the very pink 
Of style, to write vague poems, that insure 

The reader's complete confusion—still, I shrink 
From writing that way. I never could endure 

To spread confusion further. It’s a crime. 

Besides, my deeper thoughts will never rhyme. 


XXX 


But women! Their eyes, their lips, their hair, and things 
Beside, too numerous far tv mention! 
I’ve never been impressed with any kings 
Except the sultans, whose matrimonial invention 
Should banish care, and give each moment wings. 
Felicity’s fair height, marriage’s fourth dimension— 
No bliss is greater in this world of sins, 
Except, perhaps, the joy of being twins! 
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XXXI 


She had a dimple, or was it two or three, 
That came and went, with every pout or smile, 
And sometimes where it had no right to be 
It would appear, and then twould vanish, while 
He watched, like lights above the northern sea, 
Or visions that a caravan beguile. 
And then when he had just begun to miss it, 
It showed, and Juan felt inclined to kiss it. 


XXXII 


The hour was late, the hour the night departs. 

The moon was down, and all was still and hushed 
Except the muffled beating of their hearts. 

He found no words, and then at once, words rushed, 
And he began to talk, by fits and starts, 

Of this and that, while in the dark she blushed. 
He whispered, “Is it you ?” and she replied 
By coming closer. Then she smiled—and sighed. 


XXXIII 


Where there’s much talk, there’s little love, I say. 
The feeling plays the very deuce with chat. 
Gestures, two or three, a sigh, there may 
Be, but conversation proper’s strangely flat 
At such atime. At least that is the way 
It always seemed to me. Please notice that, 
It seemed. It seemed. The past, imperfect tense. 
O I was younger then than I've been since! 


XXXIV 


But here, milord, I cease the tale you told. 
My better nature (I have one. It’s a new one.) 
Asserts itself. Duchess, I make so bold 
As kiss your hand farewell. I never knew one 
As soft as yours. Like Keats’s youth, to hold 
You ever thus is not so bad for Juan. 
What better thing is dreamed by saints or sages 
Than love like this, a-tip-toe through the ages? 
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XXXV 


A word to you, my lord. You'll like to hear 
Your poem still its pleasant charm sustains. 
Our youth in college, at least their second year, 
Read you, and many like you, for their pains. 
We've people still who twang the lyre. Each year 
Brings forth a crop of poets. The craft remains. 
But what the current list of bards contains 
Is mostly Donnes and Blakes, without the brains. 


XXXVI 


And now, my lord, “‘no more of thee and me.”’ 

The time is late, and I must get some sleep. 
The world’s a mess, on that we all agree, 

And only that. We sin, and pray, and keep 
Our guardian angels up til two or three, 

Or later. We're biack, or gray, or whitewashed sheep 
At best. And atthe worst . . . but we shall see. 
Meanwhile, believe me Yours respectfully. 
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Do We Want World 


Government? 


By Lawrence W. BEALS 


Lawrence W. Beals, B.A. (Williams) ’29, M.A. (Harvard) ’31, Ph.D. (Har- 
vard) ’33, Professor of Philosophy and Chairman of the Department of Phi- 
losophy at Williams College, has been Visiting Professor of Philosophy at 
Emory for Spring Quarter 1958. 


HH ALF A CENTURY AGO, the English philosopher Bernard Bosan- 
quet had the following to say concerning the idea of a world 
state: 


I do not suggest that larger units than nation states can never 
come into existence. However, if they do, they must have 
achieved a unity comparable to that which we now experience 
in nationality alone. I do not say this is impossible tv be real- 
ized at some remote period even in a world state. But insofar 
as it is not realized, any unitary authority which it may be 
attempted to set up will be superficial, external, arbitrary and 
liable to disruption. Leagues, alliances, united states, which 
have not the spirit of true communities, carry the germs of dis- 
ruption in them. External antagonism, and not a deep-seated 
general will is, as a rule, their binding force. Those who think 
federation necessary for the sake of a central force, obviously 
believe in force rather than friendship. But without friendship 
the force is dangerous, and with it, perhaps, hardly necessary." 


You will note that Bosanquet is not opposed to a world state in 
principle. He simply finds that conditions are not ripe for it. It 
is only this practical objection which even today many regard as 
the only obstruction toward a highly desirable goal. The purpose 
of the present paper is to urge that a world state is highly unde- 
sirable. I shall contend that even if it were practically possible to 
achieve a world state, the result would be disastrous for the values 
of free men and free society. 

Almost all who argue for world government assume some simi- 


1“The Function of the State in Promoting the Unity of Mankind.” Proceedings of the 
Aristotelian Society, Vol. 17, 1916-17. 
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larity between the proposed world state of tomorrow and states as 
we are acquainted with them today. I wish to show that this similar- 
ity is non-existent. I will then show that the peculiar characteristics 
of a world state would negate the conditions of freedom. 

The simplest way to state the differences between states as we 
know them and the projected world state is to list the things such a 
state would not possess. It would have no neighbors, no environ- 
ment, no rivals, and no foreign policy. It would be a government 
which could court no external friends and make no external enemies. 
By its very nature it could undertake no outwardly directed respon- 
sibility, it could undergo no criticism from outside, and it would 
acknowledge no territory not its own. Including all peoples and 
nations, it would have no foreign states to assess its policies, seek its 
hospitality, or reject its ways. From no external standpoint could 
either its professed ideals or its historical deeds be surveyed. It 
would be the political analogue of a biological impossibility, viz. an 
individual without a species! 

Thus to characterize the world state is not automatically to con- 
demn it. Indeed, to those who favor world government, its very 
differences from the nation state will add to its recommendation. 
The very fact that there would be no other sovereign political power 
will be taken as a major point in favor of the super-state. Would we 
not once for all be rid of the evils which derive from the narrow and 
boasting ioyalties of nationalism? To give loyalty not to nations but 
to mankind would seem to be not only an enlightened ideal but in 
our own day a downright necessity for human survival. 


There is a widespread tendency to recommend the ideal of a uni- 
versal membership in an all-inclusive group. The story and the moral 
of the ever-widening circle of loyalties is both ancient and familiar. 
It has been well-described by Henri Bergson in “The Two Sources 
of Morality and Religion” : 


We are fond of saying that the apprenticeship to civic virtue 
is served in the family, and that in the same way, from holding 
our country dear, we learn to love mankind. Our sympathies 
are supposed to broaden out in an unbroken progression, to 
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expand while remaining identical, and to end by embracing all 

of humanity.” 

But Bergson believes this argument to be based on an illusion. 
The illusion is fostered by the fact that 


domestic virtues are indeed bound up with civic virtues, for the 
very simple reason that family and society, originally undiffer- 
entiated, have remained closely connected. But between the 
nation, however big, and humanity there lies the whole dis- 
tance from the finite to the indefinite, from the closed to the 
open; the difference between the two objects is one of kind and 
not simply one of degree. 


Sympathy and loyalty pertain to the limited, closed group. Such 
a group is always a group among other groups which constitute its 
environment. Why is it that loyalty can be given only to the limited 
and closed and not to the indefinite and open? Bergson’s answer falls 
into the cynical mode of explanation. ““Who,” he asks, “can help 
seeing that social cohesion is largely due to the necessity for a com- 
munity to protect itself against others, and that it is primarily as 
against all other men that we love the men with whom we live ?” 

There is no doubt of the power of a common enemy to draw men 
and nations together. But this is only the negative side of social 
cohesion. Fear of the foreigner cannot generate love of country in 
the first instance. Bergson forgets that what makes others a menace 
and protection a necessity is an already existing community to which 
we are attached. There is good reason for men’s loyalty to closed 
groups, but it is not found in the false view that man is a myopic 
“joiner” driven by fear of the outsider. It is rather that only in the 
limited group does the individual man receive personal recognition. 
This is a neglected theme. A consideration of it will indicate the 
moral absurdity of an all-inclusive object of loyalty. 

That people find satisfaction in belonging to special or exclusive 
groups is an obvious fact. So strong, indeed, is the impetus toward 
such belonging that we are forced to conclude that some positive 
value resides in the limited association which is unobtainable in the 
universal community of all men. By virtue of what one shares with 


20>. cit., p. 24. 
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everybody, one is nobody in particular. One is only another person, 
and that is the same as being no person at all! Being an individual 
requires being dealt with on the basis of particular, unique, and dif- 
ferentiating qualities. Human recognition is given and taken in 
terms of the special properties of persons. A universal community 
has to be based on impersonal relations. Such relations cannot satisfy 
because they leave men anonymous, without individuality, and with- 
out any appeal for the affection, the interest, or even the dislike of 
anyone else. In the merely universal community, men suffer the deep 
frustrations of solitude. 

In these considerations I believe we have found the significance 
of Bergson’s distinction between the “closed” and the “open”’ group: 
only finite and limited associations can evoke the loyalty of individ- 
uals because only in these associations can persons gain recognition 
as individuals. The world state, by including all mankind, cannot 
for that reason become an object of allegiance. 

This first corollary of the difference obtaining between the limited 
state and the universal state does not illuminate the claim that the 
values of freedom would be lost under world government. Surely it 
is not solely in and through his particular nationality that an indi- 
vidual escapes anonymity! Indeed a familiar argument holds that it 
is in their non-political attachments that men characteristically find 
personal recognition and unique self-identity. This is the view that 
a free man is not essentially a p._itical animal at all. Perhaps it is 
because Americans are peculiarly given to this way of thinking that 
they have tended to be chief sponsors of movements to promote 
world government. Where the sense of nationalism is abstract or 
disapprovingly associated with Old World parochialism, it is natural 
that only secondary and instrumental value should be ascribed to 
the nation state. Though natural, this view is seriously defective. 
Although it properly emphasizes the rdle of non-political institutions 
in the creation of free men, it forgets that only the free nation state 
has made this historically possible. Uncritical opponents of national- 
ism need to be reminded that the rise of the modern state is largely 
the story of freeing the individual from the enslaving element 
involved in having an occupational status, a religious status, a geo- 
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graphical status, an inheritance status, and so on. The state stands 
for the individual man over and above any and all of his other mem- 
berships. Every particular group tends to monopolize the energy 
and will of its members. Though an individual cannot be defined 
apart from these groups, as Professor Hocking once noted, “‘he is 
not to be thought of as surrounded by pure altruists.” 

If given free rein, one’s church, one’s university, one’s occupation, 
even one’s family seem to require that all of one’s life be lived in its 
particular terms. The state is not just another group among these 
groups, nor is it a super-group which all these others serve. It is 
rather an organization which stands for and upholds the free cen- 
ter. the individual himself, whose reality is not exhausted by his 
membership function. Allegiance to his state, therefore, is simply 
the attachment that a man professes in behalf of what guarantees 
his integrity as an individual, and delimits the power of all non- 
political groups to turn him into a mere member. In this sense, a 
person needs the state in order to be a person. It is in this way that 
I would construe a present-day meaning for Aristotle’s famous ob- 
servation that the state is prior to the individual. 

We are now ready to show the fallacy of supposing that a world 
state could perform this freedom-preserving function. We have said 
that having no neighbors it would have no external critic. We now 
add that internal criticism would be indistinguishable from sedition 
or treason. This is because without the possibility of representing 
its own total meaning to any outsider, there would be no way for 
any insider to distinguish between what he desires as a partisan and 
what he asserts as a citizen. Within the nation state of today, the 
fundamental law or constitution provides that which acts as a check 
upon all partisan interests. This basic law is authoritative only be- 
cause it goes beyond what any group or party within the state stands 
for as a faction. It is only thus that individual freedom and political 
community are co-possible. These are basic and familiar considera- 
tions in the general theory of government. What is not familiar and 
has, I believe, escaped observation entirely, is the point that the 
solipsistic world state could have no constitutional law distinguish- 
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able from the arbitrary will or program of one of its own subdi- 
visions. One needs a neighbor in order to have a constitution. 

What gives internal unity to a state cannot be defined in the ab- 
sence of a political environment. This is the core of truth in the 
cynical view that nationalism flourishes on enmity. In Canada, the 
department of state is called, most appropriately, the Department 
of External Affairs. But a Department of External Affairs is not 
itself an external affair. It is rather the only assured evidence that 
internal affairs exist which are the necessary concern of all citizens 
and all parties. Without neighbors, a state cannot manage its do- 
mestic affairs through the channels of free discussion without degen- 
erating into a factional wrangie which could have no resolution. 
This is the breakdown of the democratic process, and the time 
becomes ripe for the dictator. Were we to have a world state— 
a state with no politica! environment—internal criticism would be 
indistinguishable from sedition. There could be no loyal opposition 
because there would be nothing to be loyal to. In the world state, 
however, the breakdown of free government would not be the occa- 
sion for the appearance of a world dictator. This is because even the 
arbitrary power of the tyrant depends upon his ability to consolidate 
his people against the threat of an allegedly hostile neighbor. Con- 
sequently, world government could be neither democratic nor totali- 
tarian. It is as untenable in concept as it is unlikely in fact. 

Up till now my argument has been consistently and deliberately 
negative. But I do intend its import to be wholly negative. For, in 
attacking world government, I mean by implication to defend the 
existing pluralism of independent nation states. Where free nations 
are concerned, I do not believe that loyalty to country is disloyalty 
to mankind. It is a mistake to suppose that One World means the 
reign of one law under one government. The Nazis once wanted 
just that kind of world, and all of it very firmly under law, their 
law. The only type of unity that free men will tolerate must be of 
a different kind. It will be the type of international community that 
exists when free states, across their borders, remind each other of 
the universal purposes they have in common. The business of free- 
dom is perpetually unfinished. No nation by itself has all the an- 
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swers. By itself alone it cannot even be democratic. As we have seen, 
it needs neighbors for its own self-identity. But more than this, it 
needs neighbors to correct its defects of vision. Just as, internally, 
the very existence of a loyal opposition signalizes the presence of 
free government, so, externally, it is necessary that there should be 
mutual discussion and criticism. Across the borders of free states, 
such criticisms are not an impertinence. Though they may create 
tensions, they are not the kind of tensions that lead to war. Where 
the same basic assumptions of human association are shared, the 
differences that lead to criticism are healthy and the criticism itself 
cannot in principle be either resented or ignored. 

In contrast, wherever a government finds internal criticism a men- 
ace to the state, it is likewise bound to view all external criticism as 
a threat to its very existence. There is no alternative: when oppo- 
sition is treason within, it is hostility without. It is, therefore, a poor 
service to the ideal of a free international society to seek a totali- 
tarian remedy for a totalitarian disease. Though all is far from well 
among the plurality of nations in the world of today, the remedy 
sought by free men must not take the form of rejecting a Good 
Neighbor policy in favor of a No Neighbor policy! 

In a small book called The Power of Freedom, Max Ascoli 
writes, ‘“We need great and small states in our world, facing in 
different ways the similar problems of our times. . . . A free world 
is a city of many mansions.” Having fled to the United States from 
Mussolini's Italy in 1931, Professor Ascoli is unlikely to underesti- 
mate the capacity for evil that lies in national sovereignty. Never- 
theless, he writes: 


Just as there have always been people who, stirred by political 
abuses, thought that the abolition of political parties was the 
only safeguard of a stable democratic order, so there are many 
today who, because sovereignty has brought so much evil, see 
the abolition of national sovereignty as the only guarantee of 
international peace. Such people have a poor understanding of 
politics and an even poorer understanding of freedom.* 


3Max Ascoli, The Power of Freedom, p. 149. 
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Strange Splendor in the 


Sahara of Bozart 


By GLENN W. RAINEY 


Glenn W. Rainey, A.B.’28, M.A.’29, is Professor of English at the Georgia 
Institute of Technology. He was Business Manager of the Phoenix, the stu- 
dent literary magazine, in 1925-26, when Ernest Hartsock was Editor. The 
friendship begun in their undergraduate days continued until the young poet's 
death. Professor Rainey has been active in bringing together Hartsock’s 
papers for preservation in the Emory University Library. 


N A LETTER written to Ernest Hartsock on Christmas day 1929, 

Lew Sarett called Hartsock’s “Strange Splendor” “one of the 
richest poems I’ve come upon in a long time.” Half apologetic over 
the abandonment of his own cherished reserve, Sarett—himself a 
poet of stature and distinction—told how he had, in the midst of 
reading a whole sheaf of poems while he was serving as a judge in 
the annual contest of the Poetry Society of America, come upon 
“Strange Splendor.” “I feel that this poem is such a glorious 
achievement that I should be a scoundrel if I did not tell you of the 
many times I have thought of it and of you.” He went on to say 
that he had, of course, given it his vote for first place among all the 
poems read before the Society during the year, that he had called 
his friends around to hear it, and that he planned to incorporate it 
in his course in prosody at Northwestern University. 

At about the same time, Agnes Kendrick Gray, long time a friend 
of Hartsock and an outstanding member of the group of nationally- 
known Atlanta poets that flourished during Hartsock’s lifetime, 
wrote of the book Strange Splendor: “1 think it the best volume of 
poetry that has come out of the South in years, and one of the best 
from anywhere that I have read for a long, long time.” 

To the heart-warming praise of these two highly qualified critics, 
there was added the commendation of others similarly competent, 
and a real flood of general applause as Hartsock journeyed to New 
York to receive his prize. In this context, the publication of the 
poem and the book may well seem to have been a fitting culmination 
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of the poet’s ambition. Such a culmination they proved to be. Just 
before another Christmas came—a year and a day from the time 
Agnes Kendrick Gray wrote her letter—Ernest Hartsock died in an 
Atlanta hospital of pernicious anemia. He was twenty-six, by sig- 
nificant coincidence a few months older than John Keats at the time 
of Keats’s death. 


If the poem and the book do indeed represent a mountain peak 
of achievement—as few will doubt who read them three decades 
later—they represent such a peak arrived at only through a remark- 
able combination of authentic talent, clear vision, and unfailing 
courage. From his boyhood to his early death, Hartsock was many 
things. He was a trained pianist and organist, with an astonishing 
gift of improvisation. He was a teacher and lecturer who delighted 
in working with individuals and groups. He was an editor—patient, 
encouraging, firm, and discriminating. He was a convincing artist in 
the use of color and design. He was a publisher who made a modest 
success in the peculiarly trying world of poetry publication, without 
cheapening himself. But first, foremost, and always he was a poet. 
So he thought of himself. So he would have described himself. So 
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he planned his life. Few poets indeed have ever had the good fortune 
so unimpexchably to look the réle: he was handsome and finely chis- 
elled and fraii—warmly responsive and sensitive without being weak. 

Although his poetic career goes back into his boyhood with the 
publication of a few leaflets of immature verse, the story of his ca- 
reer proper may wel! begin at Emory University with his editorship 
of the Emory Phoenix. He came to the post in the college year of 
1925-26, bringing with him a sense of his own literary destination 
and his obvious resources cf good taste and creativity. The files of 
the magazine give interesting evidence of the care, the energy, and 
the imagination which were to mark the rest of his life as writer, 
editor, and publisher. 

The files too begin to tell something of where his heart lay. Henry 
Mencken had described the South as the “Sahara of Bozart.”” Now 
the Phoenix—with more of praiseworthy intent than of accomplish- 
ment—-proclaimed itself “an oasis in the Sahara of Bozart’”’ and 
gallantly flaunted that device under iis name. Just down the page 
were three camels carrying what were undoubtedly three wise men 
looking toward some Eastern star! 

In his own “Ernest Talks,” Hartsock pronouaced the South “on 
the verge of a literary renaissance,” and the colleges of the section 
“the undoubted champions of this new cause.”’ He listed Vanderbilt 
with the Fugitive group, Southern Methodist University with the 
Southwest Review, Chapel Hill with the Reviewer, Dallas with the 
Buccaneer group, and Tulane and New Orleans with the Double 
Dealer as testifying to the new spirit. ““What does it mean? It means 
that the time is here when the collegiate South is coming into its 
own as the center of the long-awaited literary movement; it means 
that we are coming out of the well-known fog.” 

That this determination to be emancipated from nostalgia and 
sentimentalism was not newly or lightly come by is evidenced by a 
letter Hartsock had received the previous spring from Mrs. Julia 
Collier Harris, who, working with her husband on the Columbus 
Enquirer-Sun, shared with him the honor of winning the Pulitzer 
Prize for their struggle against the Ku Klux Klan. Mrs. Harris, 
expressing thanks for a copy of the Phoenix, said: 
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We like the Phoenix and frequently see a copy of it. You 
young men have the right spirit in your allegiance to progres- 
sive ideals and your desire to separate yourselves from the old 
sentimental Southern attitude of ignoring everything objec- 
tionable and vaunting everything complacent. This ostrich-like 
policy, together with a morbid fear of “hurting feelings” has 
done more to keep us in the “black belt” (mentally speaking) 
than any other thing. My husband and I, in our effort to be of 
some use to the community, have long ago given up any hope 
of changing our contemporaries. It is to young men and women 
that we look for new methods and fresh viewpoints and it is to 
them that we wish to devote whatever we may have in us of 
energy and influence. 


By 1925—heing twenty-two years old—Hartsock was ready to 
bring out his first book. He had been published in a score or so of 
reputable places and had received some heartening recognition. His 
book, appropriately called Romance and Stardust, was a collection 
of promising youthful lyrics, and as such won a generous welcome. 
Ralph Cheney called Hartsock “a true poet” and Clement Wood 
noted “‘a kinship to Swinburne and the more widely known achieve- 
ments of Oscar Wilde.” An Atlanta reviewer said that the poems 
breathed the spirit of youth and were “beautifully conceived and 
admirably constructed.” A London reviewer said that Hartsock’s 
poems exhibited “a vivid sense of the colours and contours of the 
physical world about him.” The Enquirer-Sun said, ‘Ernest Hart- 
sock’s feeling for nature, his sensitiveness to color, and his selective 
capacity make his brief nature sketches vivid and refreshing.” And 
Contemporary Verse, one of the leading poetry magazines of the 
country—later to come under Hartsock’s own control—called him 
an “important young poet, who bids fair to become one of the most 
outstanding contemporary figures.” 


After the year of master’s work at Emory, Hartsock taught Eng- 
lish for one year at the Georgia Institute of Technology, a year of 
mingled happiness and unhappiness. Hal C. Brown, now Professor 
of English at the Institute, was with him in the English Department 
at the time and remembers vividly—along with Hartsock’s wit and 
his genial friendliness—that lively interest in words and all their 
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ways which was to characterize every aspect of his life’s work. He 
could hardly resist a pun. He delighted in vocabulary games, in dar- 
ing play of phrase, in every device for discovering new resources of 
verbal expression. 

At the end of the yezr at Georgia Tech, his family’s one-time 
prosperity being a thing of the somewhat distant past, he continued 
to live with his father and mother in modest but comfortable cir- 
cumstances and began to make not too bad a living in a number of 
ways. He played the organ at a motion-picture theater for several 
hours a day over a considerable period. He picked up a little money 
from his writing, and soon he started his publishing business. His 
professorship of poetics at Oglethorpe University, while it speaks 
well for both him and Oglethorpe, was probably more honorary 
than profitable. 

Under Dr. Thomas English, at Emory, Hartsock had done some 
scholarly work in Shelley which, more to the poet’s purposes, had 
eventuated in the elegy “Narcissus.” In 1927 he coupled this with 
a Browningesque study of Judas, added a considerable number and 
range of shorter poems, and published his second book, Narcissus 
and Iscariot, bringing it out himself through what he chose to call 
the Bozart Press. This book, a considerable advance over the earlier 
one, was praised for its wit and ideas as well as for its lyricism. 
Ralph Cheney, reviewing it in Contemporary Verse, found irony and 
iconoclasm “allied admirably with imagery and intuition.” Robinson 
Jeffers, whose powerful work Hartsock greatly admired, wrote to 
him: “A complex and important mind takes longer to develop than 
a mere faculty; you have both, and I have enjoyed the poems and 
value the inscription, and shall watch your development with interest 
and expectation. There is no limit apparent.” 

Joseph T. Shipley came away from the book with an impression, 
“besides its cleverness and swift flow, of intense emotion garbed in 
brilliant color.”” Cale Young Rice found in the poet a “capacity for 
grasping at something beneath the surface of life, a gift of medita- 
tion, of apprehending universal meaning.”’ An Atlanta paper ob- 
served that Hartsock often spoke out “against religious intolerance 
and spiritual stagnation in almost drastic terms.” 
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Gamaliel Bradford, wishing to be helpful to “so charming and 
promising”’ a piece of work, permitted himself to be quoted: “There 
is a high-wrought imaginative quality about all the poems, a native 
and exuberant richness of thought and phrase and movement, which 
seems to be very unusual and to promise great things for the future.” 

The publication of Narcissus and Iscariot marked the inception 
of a twin venture: the establishing of a publishing business and the 
launching of a poetry magazine, both bearing the magic and defiant 
name Bozart. Both also were intimately tied up with Hartsock’s 
total vocation, poetry. If the big publishing houses could not bring 
out new and promising poets who could not assure financial returns, 
and if private printing at the hands of various fly-by-night entrepre- 
neurs was costly and sleazy—then he would found his own publish- 
ing firm, print his own work and that of others, do a creditable job 
of it, and thus honorably serve his own interests and those of his 
fellow poets. These ends he accomplished astonishingly. 

He put out his own book under the publishing pseudonym of Don 
Hinn, a name which he promptly abandoned for his own. During the 
next three years he published more than thirty books, mostly poetry. 
The poets themselves assumed some considerable part of the cost, 
and Hartsock in return exhausted every resource of his own inge- 
nuity and editorship and of the printer’s and designer’s art to justify 
his stewardship. The result was a shelf of books of poetry which in 
character of paper and binding, in use of tasteful decorative devices, 
in choice and arrangement of type, and in the very dust jackets con- 
stitute a real collector’s item—and all accomplished within an in- 
credibly modest budget. In the enterprise he had the assistance of a 
young artist, John Funk, who for various of the books and for the 
magazine provided illustrations so graceful, so cleanly executed, and 
of such a high order of imagination as to rank with the best work 
in the field. 

In Bozart, a bi-monthly poetry review, Hartsock provided him- 
self with an instrument for furthering many of his projects. He 
himself reviewed all of the important current poetry, his reviews 
being a notable running treatise on poetry in general, and giving 
free play to his wit, his irrepressible gaiety, and his various enthusi- 
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asms. He was able editorially to express himself on the subjects of 
his concern—on aesthetic matters and in some measure on the social 
issues that loomed up during the late twenties. He was able to adver- 
tise the books that he published and thus to make his publishing 
services much more attractive. Best of all, he was able to attract and 
select poetry of a high order—much of it from figures of established 
importance. This last in spite of the fact that he never was able to 
pay for poetry outright, though he was able, partly through the gen- 
erosity of certain well-wishers, to offer prizes running into the hun- 
dreds of dollars. 

On the first issue of the magazine (September-October 1927), 
Hartsock declared Bozart to be “not a sectional venture but a 
national one; the editor of Bozart having beheld the fate of many 
Southern magazines, conceives the idea that others have been too 
section-conscious in their attempts. Consequently Bozart is to be 
dedicated to no exploitation of home talent nor to the jingoism 
actuated by sentimental lovers of a too well-remembered past.” He 
welcomed every worthy voice, regardless of the poet’s section or 
color. He declared himself for intelligence and tolerance, and he 
welcomed good verse of every type. 

One of Hartsock’s preoccupations exhibited in the magazine was 
his boredom with the too-too-nice-and-sweet school of “ladies’ 
verse.”” With his eye on some of the nation’s largest publications, 
he asked: “Have you noticed how often some of our ladies appear 
with their attendant ‘lovely,’ ‘ecstacy’ (invariably spelled thus), 
‘sighs’ and ‘eyes’. .. . And how whole droves of ladies (God bless 
em) insist on writing about the sea and daffodils. . . .” In one of 
the reviews he wrote not long before his death, Hartsock expressed 
his great admiration for Lizette Woodward Reese and at the same 
time laid out clearly the course of his own commitments in writing 
poetry: 

It has been said before past contradiction that Miss Reese 

stands at the top of Southern lyric poets, evidencing a meticu- 

lous loveliness of pattern and design. Her moods are substan- 


tially gentle and tender—essentially feminine. As one reads 
her verses, one enters into her style and her intimate limitations 
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of theme and treatment, and one is able to gain thereby a 
clearer perspective on the work of a score or more of Southern 
women poets, following in her delicately pressed footsteps. . . . 
One becomes accustomed even to the characteristic and re- 
peated rhymes: ““God-clod,” “pass-grass,” and “breath-death,” 
and one feels again the reminiscence of the best of a gone gen- 
eration, a perfume of orris and mint and laver -r. The poetry 
of Lizette Reese may be deficient in passion; it may not be 
heroic in intensity or accent. But it is wholesomely sweet, like 
the pungent geranium. 


Here, and elsewhere, is great sufficiency of evidence that Hart- 
sock was unalterably determined to be original, powerful, and virile 
in his own poetry—perhaps even at the risk of paying the price that 
Browning and Emerson paid. He would use words freshly and dar- 
ingly; he would attempt new heights; he would discover an idiom 
of his own; and he would be satisfied with nothing less than the 


authentically heroic. This was the route to the poem “Strange 
Splendor.” 


To the book, there was at least one other path or road leading 
clearly—through somewhat surprising terrain. In calling the roll 
of the leading poets of protest, Hartsock admonished: 


Our contemporary satirists might learn a few things, though, 
in their art—and they doubtless will. They would very likely 
be benefitted by a new study of Alexander Pope, that unappre- 
ciated genius whom Chesterton has called “the last great poet 
of civilization”; for Pope is the master of compression and 
urbanity. Even more excellent a teacher would be Chaucer, the 
clever and tolerably amused; perhaps we need not deplore the 
lack of Rabelais—yet even such broad, gusty humor might aid 
us against the seriousness of our adolescent disillusion. 


In the words of this editorial may well be found a heralding of 
that part of his final book which is the rather surprising complement 
to “Strange Splendor” and the group of powerful, richly textured 
poems of heroic-prophetic flavor and stature. This complementary 
group is composed of poems of which “Theology for June,” “En- 
counter on Main Street,” “Crow,” “Adventure with Violets,” and 
“An April Trilogy” are by no means the only examples. Here are 
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grace, perceptiveness, and surprise woven into poetry whose excel- 
lence hides behind its utter ease and urbanity and its wonderful 
compression. 

The story of Bozart comes to its end even as does the story of 
its editor—with a record of great accomplishment and with promise 
of much more to come. At the end of its first year, the magazine was 
circulated in Canada, England, France, India, and thirty states in 
America. “But, strangely enough, it has more subscribers in New 
York City than in Atlanta; it is quoted more frequently in the New 
York World alone than in all the papers in the state of Georgia 
combined.” At the end of 1929 Benjamin Musser, a close friend of 
Hartsock and a generous benefactor of the Bozart enterprises, 
worked out with Hartsock a merger of Bozart and Contemporary 
Verse, the latter being the second oldest poetry magazine in the 
country. Musser was to be Associate Editor and to conduct a lively 
feature, “Gossip on Parnassus.” He brought into the merger also 
a little poetry weekly, JAPM (Just Another Poetry Magazine). 
Somewhat later Bozart was to incorporate the magazine Oracle. 

The merger was accompanied by the offering of poetry awards 
amounting to five hundred dollars, by the publishing of nationally 
known poets, and by a generally sanguine outlook. 

Hartsock’s affairs were prospering. He had managed to buy a 
few acres in the woods which brought him infinite pleasure. His per- 
manent position in poetry was assured. And just here his body, 
always too frail for his spirit, gave way. He had undoubtedly 
pushed himself too hard. 

He had always loved Florida, where his sister lived, with a kind 
of passion. There was a plan to give him a rest there in the sun. But 
time ran out too fast. Dr. English, who had been faculty adviser 
of that aspiring Phoenix of which Ernest had been editor, said in 
the memorial services: “I was filled with foreboding when on the 
next-to-last Sunday of his life he called at tea-time, and I saw only 
too clearly that he was a sick boy.”” He died on December 14, 1930. 

It remained for Benjamin Musser to publish a moving memorial 
booklet, for scores of sincere poetic tributes to be penned, for Dr. 


Thornwell Jacobs of Oglethorpe and the poet Mary Brent White- 
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side to attempt to carry on the magazine during a brief period, for 
a bust to be preserved at Oglethorpe, and for Emory to begin a 
collection of Hartsock material valuable for the light it throws on 
the period as well as for its biographical significance. 

An Ernest Hartsock Memorial Commission, under the chairman- 
ship of Mrs. Warren D. White, placed a bronze plaque in the Car- 
negie Library in Atlanta, which quoted the first two stanzas of 
“Strange Splendor”: 


Ages of earth are in me. I am made 

Of time’s immortal matter, which is dust. 
I am old atoms in a new parade; 

I am new iron miracled from rust. 


This that is I has not been I forever; 
Once it was pearl or spider, flame or fly. 
Nature’s destination is endeavor: 
There is no dust that beauty will let die. 


On the grave in West View Cemetery was placed another bronze 
plaque bearing the entire poem “Second Coming” : 


He found us like the deathly thief 
In all our night of unbelief. 


A new star, like the Magi’s gem, 
Above a blind new Bethlehem 


He lighted up the little way 
Of men lost fearfully in clay. 


Firefly or foxfire he was not, 
But some eternal burning spot, 
Some faggot that the gods forgot, 


Some flowering torch that dropped in place 
From bonfires on the fields of space ; 


With beauty almost blasphemous 
He aureoled and haloed us. 


And we who had not known before 
The white of daisies by a door 
The white of cloud and sycamore, 
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Knew suddenly the feathered frond 
Of angels’ wings—and worlds beyond! 


Though some men craven in their fear 
Shaded their eyes when he grew near, 


Some men who did not fear the glow 
Went close and were translucent so, 
With souls like hexagons of snow, 


And we who once were darkened glass 
Through which men’s gazes could not pass, 
Each opened and a rainbow was. 








Mathematics and 


a Liberal Education 
By Trevor Evans 


Trevor Evans, B.A. (Oxford University) ’46, M.A. (Oxford) ’50, Assistant 
Lecturer in Mathematics, Univernty «fj Manchester, 1946-50, is Associate 
Professor of Mathematics and Chairman of the Department of Mathemat- 
ics. In 1950-51 he held a Fulbright Fellowship, teaching and pursuing 
research at the University of Wisconsin, and in 1952-53 he was a member 
of the Institute for Advanced Study at Princeton. 


ATHEMATICS, one of man’s supreme intellectual achievements, 

has played a major role in shaping civilization. Yet, for many 
years, a knowledge of mathematics has not been regarded as an 
essential part of the background of an educated man. Rather, it has 
become customary to take an inverted pride in the inability te per- 
form the routine processes of elementary mathematics. Even the 
mere awareness that mathematics is a living branch of knowledge 
which did not end with the invention of calculus 250 years ago, is 
confined to a very few outside the profession. 

Such a situation would be deplorabie if we viewed it only from 
the academic standpoint that most of the population is ignorant of 
an important part of our intellectual inheritance. The implications 
are more serious than that, however. In the past, relatively few 
mathematicians could provide the new mathematics which was 
needed. Today there is a great shortage of trained mathematicians, 
not only at the research level but also at the lower level of compe- 
tency to understand the new mathematics. We shall produce these 
mathematicians only if students discover at an early age the exhila- 
ration and satisfaction that mathematics, more than any other intel- 
lectual discipline, can give. With this, however, must go a general 
acceptance of mathematics as part of a liberal education. By mathe- 
matics as a part of a liberal education we do not mean the traditional 
algebra and trigonometry courses which for fifty years have domi- 
nated elementary college mathematics. Algebra and trigonometry 
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are, of course, important. Taught correctly, from a modern view- 
point, they must continue to be essential courses in high school math- 
ematics. But mathematics in college should be taught to the genera! 
student so that he gets a glimpse of the tremendous range and gener- 
ality of modern mathematics. Let us attempt the impossible, and 
try to describe in a few paragraphs the nature of some parts of 
modern mathematics. 


What is Modern Mathematics The term modern mathematics is 
used to describe not only the mathematics invented in recent years 
but also a certain approach to mathematics. Although the rdéle of 
deduction in mathematics was first made clear by the ancient Greeks, 
it is only in recent years that the axiomatic approach has been fully 
understood. Almost certainly, Euclid regarded his basic assumptions 


as “true,” and hence all statements deduced from these assumptions 
are “true” also. Just what is meant by “true” here, of course, is 
rather vague, but we may take it to mean, as far as the axioms are 
concerned, that they are supposed to be abstractions from intuitively 
obvious properties of the physical world. To use the common phrase, 


the axioms were regarded as “‘self-evidert truths.” 

About 1830, however, Lobachevsky, . Russian, and Bolyai, a 
Hungarian, showed that a perfectly consistent geometry could be 
built up from axioms which were incompatible with those of Euclid- 
ean geometry. One consequence of this was the refutation of Kant’s 
theory of synthetic and analytic propositions, of a priori and empiri- 
cal knowledge. Far more important, however, than its effect on some 
aspects of Kant’s philosophy was the liberating effect of non-Euclid- 
ean geometry on mathematics. The fundamental assumptions of 
geometry were seen to be, not the self-evident truths of Euclid, but 
merely assumptions whose sole requirement was that of consistency. 

The concept of truth was no longer needed, and was replaced by 
provability from the axioms. Soon this attitude permeated all of 
mathematics. The number system itself was subjected to a rigorous 
axiomatization, and for the first time the fundamental idea of con- 
tinuity was placed on a firm foundation. Here again, mathematics 
threw new light on old problems in philosophy. The clarification of 
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the notion of continuity and of the structure of the continuum of 
real numbers enabled the ancient paradoxes of Zeno to be com- 
pletely resolved. 

In algebra also, the study of the formal laws which numbers satis- 
fied led to the study of abstract systems which satisfied these laws, 
and then to the study of systems which satisfied only some of these 
laws. Everyone is familiar with the property of numbers which 
states that, if a and b are any two numbers, then ab = ba, that is, 
the order of multiplication is immaterial. Mathematical systems 
resembling the number system but in which this law is not true have 
been extensively studied. The algebra of matrices, one of these sys- 
tems, has important applications in engineering, physics, psychology, 
sociology, economics, and business theory. 

One major part of modern mathematics which did not exist one 
hundred years ago is topology, a subject which has had a unifying 
effect upon and given a deeper insight into many different branches 
of mathematics. Topology may be thought of as generalized geom- 
etry. In Euclidean geometry we study those properties of figures 
which are unchanged by a rigid motion of the figure. Thus metrical 
properties, such as the property of a triangle being isosceles, are 
important in Euclidean geometry. In projective geometry we are 
not interested in metrical properties, but only in properties of figures 
which are unchanged by projectivities. In this kind of geometry any 
two triangles are equivalent, for we can transform one into the other 
by a projectivity. Thus in projective geometry, the only properties 
of triangles we study are those which are common to all triangles 
and which involve properties which are invariant under projectivi- 
ties. Now, in topology, the study of topological spaces, we allow 
much more drastic transformations of a figure and still regard the 
original figure and the transformed figure as equivalent. For exam- 
ple, in the plane, two figures are topologically equivalent if each can 
be transformed into the other by a continuous deformation. Thus 
any triangle is topologically the same as a circle, and indeed any two 
simple closed curves in the plane are topologically equivalent. We 
study in topology those properties which are unchanged under such 
transformations. Are there properties of figures which remain inva- 
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riant under such changes? What properties do a triangle and a circle 
have in common? There is one. All simple closed curves have in 
common the property that each has an inside and an outside, so that 
the curve divides the plane into two disjoint parts. 

Mathematical logic is another active area of modern mathemat- 
ics. This subject began about one hundred years ago, the creation 
of George Boole. In its early years two of the major mathemati- 
cians who worked in this field were A. N. Whitehead and Bertrand 
Russell. Their monumental work, Principia Mathematica, an at- 
tempt to derive all of mathematics from a few principles of logic, 
is one of the outstanding intellectual creations of this century. In 
recent years Kurt Gédel has done profound work. Essentially, Gédel 
showed that any attempt to prove the consistency of a formal system 
of mathematics must fail if the methods of proof we allow ourselves 
are no stronger than those in the mathematical system we are study- 
ing. Gédel’s theorem is part of metamathematics, the theory of 
proof and deduction. 

A very new branch of mathematics is the theory of games, which, 
while interesting mathematically in its own right, seems as if it may 
have important applications in economics and business theory. The 
originator of this theory, which is an attempt to apply mathematics 
to games of strategy, was John von Neumann, one of the great 


mathematical minds of this century. Von Neumann also played a 


major role in the development of electronic computing machines, 
and at the time of his death in 1957 was a member of the Atomic 
Energy Commission. 

To give a purely quantitative view of current research in mathe- 
matics, we may mention that Mathematical Reviews, a journal of 
abstracts published by the American Society, publishes every year 
about 1200 large pages of abstracts of research papers. The length 
of the abstracts varies, of course, but if we count seven or eight to 
a page, we shall not be too inaccurate. In other words, the number 
of research papers in mathematics published each year is not far 
short of ten thousand. How much of this is important and in the 
main stream of mathematical development we cannot tell. The math- 
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ematics of one hundred years from now will be as different from the 
mathematics of today as ours is from that of a hundred years ago. 


The Teaching of Mathematics Today Important changes are now 
taking place in the teaching of elementary mathematics in high 
school and college. After many years of stagnation in the teaching 
of elementary mathematics, during which the textbook was the only 
part of a high school or beginning college mathematics course which 
was not at least 300 years old, efforts are now being made to intro- 
duce some of the concepts of modern mathematics into these courses. 
Although many colleges still begin their mathematics program with 
the standard algebra, trigonometry, analytic geometry sequence, 
some are now teaching logic, set theory, and other parts of modern 
abstract mathematics as the first course. 

The techniques of elementary algebra and trignometry may 
still have to be taught at the college level for those students who 
will need these techniques later and who did not obtain them in high 
school, but it is hard to justify this subject matter as the content of 
required courses for all students in a liberal arts college. Such 
courses perpetuate the unfortunate situation, mentioned earlier, in 
which the vast majority of educated people identify mathematics 
with its elementary techniques. The mathematics courses which can 
be justified as part of a college liberal education fall into the follow- 
ing categories. 


(i) Probably the best possible type of course to be required of all 
students is one stressing the concepts of deductive reescning and 
mathematical abstraction. In such a course, the elementary aspects 
of some parts of modern mathematics such as mathematical logic, 
the structure of algebraic systems, and the theory of sets, could be 
discussed. 


(ii) For students who intend taking courses in physical science 
(ideally, this should include all students, for a knowledge of mod- 
ern physics should be as much a part of the background of an eda- 
cated man as a knowledge of modern mathematics), a sequence of 
courses in analytic geometry and calculus would not only be useful 
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to the student as a tool, but would show him the power of the math- 
ematical method in its applications to science. It is probably this 
aspect of mathematics, as the major tool of theoretical science, which 
has the most immediate appeal. 


(iii) In recent years, many applications of modern mathematics 
have occurred in psychology, biology, sociology, and economics. 
Generally speaking, calculus is not the most important tool in these 
subjects, but rather probability, statistical inference, and matrix the- 
ory. A course introducing these subjects would be extremely valuable 
to students majoring in the social and behaviorial sciences and would, 
at the same time, introduce the students to some important parts of 
modern mathematics. 


(iv) For the student who does not intend taking any further mathe- 
matics or science, one possible type of course could consist of a his- 
tory of the role of mathematics in Western culture, stressing the 
origin of the deductive method in Greek civilization, the impact of 
mathematics in philosophy and on man’s view of the world around 
him. Such a course could well be in the province of the history or 
philosophy departments rather than the mathematics department, 
and could be part of a sequence of courses in the history and philoso- 
phy of science. 


At the high school level, too, major changes are being proposed 
in mathematics courses. These proposals range from the conserva- 
tive suggestion that the high school should buckle down to the task 
of teaching solid, honest-to-goodness old-fashioned mathematics, 
that is, algebra, trigonometry, analytic geometry, and calculus, to 
those students capable of absorbing it, through to the proposal of 
the other end of the spectrum that high schools teach abstract math- 
ematics in a rigorous manner from the eighth grade up. In the mid- 
dle, we have the Commission on Mathematics of the College Boards. 
This group does not propose radical changes in the content of high 
school mathematics, but does wish to see these topics taught from a 
modern viewpoint. 

For example, Euclidean geometry is still an important part of 
elementary mathematics and a good introduction to deductive rea- 
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soning, though the axioms should not be regarded as self-evident 
truths, as in Euclid, but only as the basic assumptions of the theory. 
There is no reason why brighter students should not be introduced 
te the alternative systems of axioms for one of the non-Euclidean 
geometries. In algebra, although the standard techniques of factor- 
ing polynomials still need to be learned, the relevance in factoring of 
the types of numbers allowed as coefficients should be stressed. This 
approach greatly illuminates much of elementary algebra, and leads 
directly to the theory of algebraic number fields and the deeper 
aspects of the solvability by radicals of polynomial equations. The 
abstraction of the concept of a field from the rational numbers, real 
numbers, and complex numbers leads to a deeper understanding of 
many of the techniques of arithmetic and algebra. 

Of course, implementing such proposals for changes in the content 

of, and approach to, elementary mathematics will require consider- 
able time. Most high school teachers do not have the mathematical 
background to carry out the proposals of the Commission on Mathe- 
matics. At the college level, algebra and trigonometry will not dis- 
appear or be radically changed without protests from some quarters. 
One forecast can be made fairly confidently. Those of us interested 
in the teaching of mathematics can look forward to an exciting and 
unsettling next five years. 
Some references In conclusion, a brief list of books which discuss 
some of the above ideas more fully, may be of interest to the reader. 
Recent articles on the changes in teaching of mathematics can be 
found in Harper's Magazine, April 1958, Scientific American, May 
1958, the Carnegie Corporation Quarterly, April 1958, and the 
Mathematics Teacher, October 1957. 

There are now many good popular books on modern mathemat- 
ics available. To mention just a few: Number the Language of Sci- 
ence, by T. Dantzig; Prelude to Mathematics, by W. W. Sawyer; 
Mathematics in Western Culture, by M. Kline; Bertrand Russell’s 
An Introduction to Mathematical Philosophy; What Is Mathemat- 
ics, by Courant and Robbins; and the recent anthology, edited by 
J. Newman, The World of Mathematics. 
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Saint-John Perse, Poet 


of Celebration 


By WaLtrteR A. SrRAusSS 


Walter A. Strauss, Assistant Professor of Romance Languages, is the author 
of Proust and Literature: The Novelist as Critic, published in 1957 by the 
Harvard University Press. 


F WE LISTEN to the voices of the French poets in our century, we 
I are particularly struck by the tone and texture of the words of 
Saint-John Perse. He fits no preestablished classification; he is not 
likely to have any imitators. Add to this the fact that Perse is unus#- 
ally reticent about his poetic activity and cultivates a kind of literary 
anonymity; thus is it not surprising that Perse has tended to slip 
through the critics’ fingers, because it is extremely difficult to “get 
at’”’ him biographically or through the techniques of literary history. 
This turns out to be a distinct advantage, because it forces us to 
read him, to consider the words that he himself has written. Let us 
listen to some of them: 

“, .. Toujours il y eut cette clameur, toujours il y eut cette 
splendeur, 

Et comme un haut fait d’armes en marche par le monde, 
comme un dénombrement de peuples en exode, comme une fon- 
dation d’empires par tumulte prétorien, ha! comme un gonfle- 
ment de lévres sur la naissance des grands Livres, 

Cette grande chose sourde par le monde et qui s’accroit sou- 
dain comme une ébriété. 


“. . . Toujours il y eut cette clameur, toujours il y eut cette 
grandeur, 

Cette chose errante par le monde, cette haute transe par le 
monde, et sur toutes gréves de ce monde, du méme souffle pro- 
férée, la méme vague proférant 

Une seule et longue phrase sans césure 4 jamais inintelli- 
gible... 


“. . . Toujours il y eut cette clameur, toujours il y eut cette 
fureur, 
Et ce trés haut ressac au comble de I’accés, toujours, au faite 
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du désir, la méme mouette sur son aile, la méme mouette sur 
son aire, a tire-d’aile ralliant les stances de |’exil, et sur toutes 
gréves de ce monde, du méme souffle proférée, la méme plainte 
sans mesure 

A la poursuite, sur les sables, de mon ame numide.. .’ 

[“... There has always been this clamour, there has always 
been this splendour, 

And like a great feat of arms on the march across the world, 
like a census of peoples in exodus, like a foundation of empires 
in praetorian tumult, ah! like an animation of lips over the 
birth of great Books, 

This huge muffled thing loose in the world, and suddenly 
growing huger like drunkenness. . . 


‘“. .. There has always been this clamour, there has always 
been this grandeur, 

This thing wandering about the world, this high trance about 
the world, and on all the shores of the world, by the same 
breath uttered, the same wave uttering 

One long phrase without pause forever unintelligible . . . 


“... There has always been this clamour, there has always 
been this furor, 

And this tall surf at the pitch of passion always, at the peak 
of desire, the same gull on the wing, the same gull under way, 
rallying with spread wings the stanzas of exile, and on all the 
shores of the world, but the same breath uttered, the same 
measureless lamentation 

Pursuing across the sands my Numidian soul . . .” 


(tr. Denis Devlin) ] 


What strikes us first in this excerpt from Exil is the elevated tone, 
the noble exaltation of the poetic statement, the marvelous unfold- 
ing of time and space before us. This is accomplished by three 
parallel stanzas, each divided into two short statements encircling 
a longer statement. Unity is achieved by incremental repetition: 
“Toujours,” opening out into time, and followed by the identical 
phrase in all three stanzas, except for the last word, which marks a 
progression from brilliance to magnitude to violence (‘‘splendeur 
... grandeur ... fureur”). This method of repetition-plus-incre- 
ment is a favorite one with Perse and places him in a category of 
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poetic rhetoricians, whose method of composition is predominantly 
musical. Sometimes the repeated phrases are almost identical, some- 
times they are rhythmically or sonorously parallel. Note: “cette 
chose errante par le monde,” which is rhythmically and musically 
equivalent to “cette haute transe per le monde”; or an even more 
striking example of metaphrase: ‘‘!2 :i¢ ne mouette sur son aile, la 
méme mouette sur son aire’: 2ni « subtler pattern: “du méme 
souffle proférée, la méme vazu. proférant”, also providing a link 
between the tumult of action rcferred «3 and the nascent poetic 
speech (“gonflement de icyvies”) in stanza 1 and the sea imagery 
to follow in stanza 3 (“ressac, gréve, mouette’”’). Repetition also 
provides links between sections: “sur toutes gréves de ce monde, du 
méme souffle proférée” connects the second and third stanzas. This 
texture of inner resonances is the result of a painstaking arrange- 
ment of sounds and the utilization of as many devices of alliteration 
and homophony as possible. Even the use of words having identical 
initial sounds, “scurde ... soudain . . . souffle”, and the repetition 
of certain words, such as “‘monde’’, create magic effects that the ear 
captures, as in music, without being at the time fully aware of the 
underlying design. It should be clear by now that Perse’s poetry 
asks to be read aloud. All poetry asks that, to be sure, but Perse’s 
requires it; it is a dazzling sensuous and sonorous language having 
its own texture and order. 

The tone is always one of nobility and exaltation, conjuring up 
vast periods of time and great expanses of space. After the initial 
“Toujours” we have “en marche par le monde, un dénombrement 
de peuples, une fondation d’empires”, and this panoramic activity 
is kept before our minds’ eyes as we see “cette chose errante” move 
over all the shores and over the seas of the world. 

But we have not considered the third elements of each stanza. 
The culmination of the spectacle of “splendeur’—the great move- 
ment of armies and peoples in their search for new locations—is the 
transmutation of human deed into human speech; and to the “prae- 
torian tumult” becomes poetic inspiration; the lips quiver, and the 
great achievements of the human spirit are born (note the dramatic 
texture produced by the sequence “lévres-Livres’’) ; the furor poeti- 
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cus takes hold of the rhapsode, and the poetic matter (as yet un- 
specified, except in terms of its effect on the poet’s sensibility— 
“cette grande chose sourde’’) begins to inebriate the bard (‘“‘comme 
une ébriété’’). In the second stanza the poetic subject matter is seen 
as all-enveloping in its ubiquity, becomes a wave propelled by the 
“souffle” (wind), which turns out also to be the “souffle” (breath) 
of the poetic inspiration, and comes into being as “Une seule et 
longue phrase sans césure a jamais inintelligible’—that is to say, 
still in its raw form, to be given shape and direction by the poet. 
Now we understand the full implication of the word “fureur” in the 
third stanza. The physical and spiritual deeds of men have been 
equated, and the wave of inspiration carries along its crest the de- 
sire, the aspiration to emulate in words the flight of the seagull, to 
impose a mobile and lofty grace upon the poetic materials; and in 
this particular case, the subject is the poet’s exile, the pursuit of his 
“Ame numide”’—-the savage and foreign soul (and also his nomadic 
soul, because the word “‘nomade”’ vibrates, like an overtone, over the 
word “numide”’) into exile. 

If we stop to survey the ground traversed in these three stanzas, 
we find that the poet perceives the cumulative pattern of cosmic 
restlessness not merely in terms of elemental forces of nature that 
unleash elemental energies in man; these forces also liberate man’s 
ability to praise—to sing rhapsodies—and to lament—to sing 
threnodies; and so Perse correlates man’s deeds and man’s song in 
one and the same breath of dithyrambic intoxication. The celebra- 
tion moves in the direction of the epic as well as the lyric. 

Since this particular trait of Saint-John Perse’s poetry is virtually 
unique in modern verse, we can understand the difficulty that literary 
historians have in placing him in any clearly established tradition. 
The lines are lofty, detached from specific orientations in time and 
space, and appear to be, in their effect, like the collective product of 
the human race rather than the work of one man. In brief, they have 
something anonymous about them. And our knowledge of the poet 
who wrote them corroborates this conviction. 

The name Saint-John Perse is a pseudonym for Alexis Léger, 
born in 1887 on the coral island Saint-Léger-les-Feuilles, in the An- 
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tilles; the island actually belonged to his father’s family, French 
colonial settlers in the New Yorld since the seventeenth century. 
At the age of eleven, Alexis Léger went to France to complete his 
education, entered the diplomatic service at the age of twenty-seven 
and became an outstanding diplomat in the years between the two 
world wars. He served in China in 1917, then attended the Disarma- 
ment Conference in Washington in 1922. At about this time he 
became a close associate of Aristide Briand, whom he has described 
as being endowed with “a creative imagination coupled with the 
finest experimental sense ; a boldness of initiative always linked with 
a deep feeling for nations.’ After Briand’s death in 1932, he be- 
came Permanent Secretary of Foreign Affairs at the Quai d’Orsay, 
relinquishing his post after the capitulation of France in 1940, in 
preference to collaborating with the “sermans, and took up residence 
in the United States, where he was offered a post by his friend 
Archibald MacLeish, then Librarian of Congress. He has continued 
to live “in exile’ up to the present moment. 

His works are not numerous, but each one marks an important 
date in the annals of modern poetry and in his own poetic develop- 
ment. The first volume was significantly entitled Eloges (Praises) 
published in 1911 under the name of Saint Léger Léger. Eloges is 
a lyrical work, inspired by a nostalgia for the tropical and primitive 
aristocratic atmosphere of Saint-Léger-les-Feuilles; it defines the 
poet’s attitude of lofty detachment, his dedication to primitive and 
hierarchical modes of human life, his profound love for the fauna and 
flora of the tropics. When the poems were republished in 1925, they 
were signed by what was to remain henceforward Léger’s pseudo- 
nym: Saint-John Perse. The selection of this particular pseudonym 
is a source of mystery which the poet himself has not cared to clar- 
ify—and probably won’t. Whether the first name refers to the 
Baptist and equates the poet with something like a man in the wil- 
derness, or perhaps a voice crying out in the wilderness, is a highly 
dubious matter ; a better suggestion is that Léger was paying tribute 


to Saint-John de Crévecoeur. “Perse” is the French word for both 
Persia and the Roman satirist Persius. It is known that Léger is 


an admirer of Persius, but his own poetry has practically nothing in 
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common with that of the Roman poet; “Persia” would seem justi- 
fied by Léger’s own interest in Xenophon; but when we look at 
Perse’s own Anabase of 1924, we immediately become aware of the 
fact that only the idea of an expedition is common to Xenophon 
and Perse. 

Anabase is the second important work of Perse, after a long 
silence in which the diplomat had superseded the poet; it draws on 
Léger’s experiences in the Far East. The poem was immediately 
acclaimed as one of the important poems of our time, and T. S. 
Eliot accorded it the signal honor of translation. 

There follows another long silence of about eighteen years, dur- 
ing which again Léger again temporarily obscures Perse. The final 
cycle of Perse’s activity begins in 1942, in the United States, with 
the publication of four poems grouped under the title of Exil, fol- 
lowed by an enormous poem, Vents (Winds) in 1946, and by an 
even longer work, 4 mers (Seamarks), in 1957. All of Perse’s works 
have by now been translated into English, except for the most recent 
one, of which fragments have already appeared in translation. It 
should be added that the fame of Perse has spread far and wide. 
There have been translations of his works into all the major West- 
ern languages; Anabase has been translated into Dutch, Swedish, 
Rumanian, and even Russian. 

The rigorous dichotomy between Alexis Léger and Saint-John 
Perse also accounts for the fact that the gap between diplomat and 
poet has not been bridged by the critic or essayist. Except for a rare 
tribute to a literary friend, Perse does not state his own aesthetic 
position, nor does he allow us to infer it from his comments on other 
writers. “On the subject of literary doctrine I have nothing at all 
to state. I have never relished scientific cooking.’’ This statement 
occurs in a letter to Archibald MacLeish, published in fragmentary 
form and translated by the poet of Conquistador in 1942. The same 
letter contains the following declaration of faith: 

About France there is nothing to say: It is myself and all of 

myself. It is for me sacred and the only means by which I can 


conceivably communicate with anything in this world that is 
essential. Even if I were not an essentially French animal, of 
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essentially French clay (and my last breath, like the first, will 
be chemically French) the French language would still be my 
only imaginable home, the perfect rest and hiding place, the 
perfect armor for defense and offense, the only ‘geometric spot’ 
in all the world where I can come to understand, to wish or to 
renounce anything. 


In the preceding paragraphs I have tried to show that Perse is a 
poet of celebration in a dual sense: he praises the works and the 
words of men. His writings can be divided into three cycles: (1) the 
lyric celebration of tropical experience; (2) the epic of man’s con- 
quering and civilizing activity; and (3) the final phase, a fusion of 
the two, beginning with the threnody of exile and opening out into 
vast cosmic rhapsodies ceiebrating the elemental challenge of nat- 
ural forces—rain, snow, and winds—culminating (thus far) in a 
great paean to the seas as seen from the farthest landmarks jutting 
out into the waves. And along with this thematic progression there 
has been a development in the conception of the poet’s role. In 
Anabase the hierarchical pattern of human activity separates the 
mission of the conqueror and the function of the poet; the rdle of 
genealogist is more appropriate to the gesta hominum, and the poet 
remains an outsider. But in Exil Perse begins to concern himself 
with the mission of the poet as the glorifier of men’s deeds in which 
he can no longer be a particip::nt, because he has become a solitary 
wanderer. In this way the conquest of the poetic language becomes 
for him analogous to the conquest of nature, 

. . . pour assembler aux syrtes de l’exil un grand poéme né de 

rien, un grand poeme fait de rien 

[... for assembling on the wastes of exile a great poem born 

of nothing, a great poem made from nothing (tr. D. Devlin) ] 
and 

Syntaxe de l’éclair! 6 pur langage de I’exil! 

[ Syntax of lightning! O pure speech of exile! (tr. D. Devlin) ] 
culminating in the final utterance: 


Et c'est ’heure, 6 Poéte, de décliner ton nom, ta naissance et 
tarace... 


[ And now is the time, o Poet, to decline your name, your birth 
and your race... |] 
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The poet's function is henceforth seen as an effort to bend grammar 
and rhetoric into a new language with which he can define himself, 
his origins, and his fellow men. 

For this reason Perse’s search for an adequate rhetoric and syn- 
tax, always paramount in his attempt to encompass the glory of 
human effort in its totality, is now enlarged in scope to include the 
contribution of the philologist. Perse always delights in enumerat- 
ing the catalogue of man’s technical occupations as an example of 
man’s manifold constructive activities; now he lists among them 
the work of the man 


qui prend souci des accidents de phonétique, de l’altération des 
signes et des grandes érosions du langage; qui participe aux 
grandes débats de sémantique; . . . celui qui donne la hié¢rarchie 
aux grands offices du langage. 


[ whose solicitude is for the accident of phonetics, the alteration 
of signs and the great erosions of language; who participates 
in the great debates on semantics; . . . he who grades the hier- 
archies in the great rituals of the language. (tr. D. Devlin) ] 


The furor poeticus, as noted earlier, is still the initial condition of 
the poet’s creative act; but its corrective is the poet’s awareness of 
the problems of syntax, etymology, and semantics. Poetic frenzy 
demands a poetic discipline. 

Perse’s own vocabulary is unusual. He works with large sweeping 
images, like Homer; he shuns the more recondite practices of the 
symbolists that oblige the reader to refashion the poem by means 
of his own intellect and sensibility. On the one hand, Perse employs 
the most neutral kind of adjectives—‘“grand,” “vaste,” “haut,” 
“‘vieux,” “beau’’—and is not averse to intensifying these adjectives 
with the colorless “trés”; this results exactly in the desired effect 
of a pure kind of magnificence and loftiness. On the other hand and 
by way of compensation, the nouns tend to be specific, even to the 
point of meticulousness. The reader of Saint-John Perse—in any 
language—is advised to keep a large dictionary handy: he will 
encounter the most precise use made of tropical flora, of legal ter- 
minology, of technical occupations, particularly of the nomenclature 
of astronomy. The effect of this language, which is quite uniquely 
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the poetic creation of Saint-John Perse, is to heighten the ceremonial 
atmosphere of his world and to recreate it by means of a formal and 
universal notation. Hierarchical and classificatory patterns integrate 
the notation into a kind of encyclopedia—the encyclopedia of 
Perse’s poetic intellect and sensibility. Since only a lengthy quotation 
would illustrate all these points, I shall have to content myself with 
a briefer one in which some of these elements appear: 


Poésie pour accompagner la marche d’une récitation en l’hon- 
neur de la Mer. 

Poésie pour assister le chant d’une marche au pourtour de 
la Mer. 

Comme l’entreprise de tour d’autel et la gravitation du 
choeur au circuit de la strophe. 


Et c’est un chant de mer comme il n’en fut jamais chanté, et 
c’est la Mer en nous qui le chantera: 

La Mer, en nous portée, jusqu’a la satiété du soufflle et la 
péroraison du souffle, 

La Mer, en nous portant son bruit soyeux du large et toute 
sa grande fraicheur d’aubaine par le monde. 


Poésie pour apaiser la fiévre d’une veille au périple de mer. 
Poésie pour mieux vivre notre veille au délice de mer. 

Et c’est un songe en mer comme il n’en fut famais songé, et 
c'est la Mer en nous qui le songera: 

La Mer, en nous tissée, jusqu’a ses ronceraies d’abime, la 
Mer, en nous tissant ses grandes heures de lumiére et ses 
grandes pistes de ténébres— 


Toute licence, toute naissance et toute résipiscence, la Mer! 
la Mer! a son afflux de mer, 

Dans |’affluence de ses bulles et la sagesse infuse de son lait, 
ah! dans l’ébullition sacrée de ses voyelles—les saintes filles! 
les saintes filles |— 

Le Mer elle-méme tout écume, somme Sibylle en fleurs sur 
sa chaise de fer... 


[Poetry to accompany the march of a recital in honor of 
the Sea. 

Poetry to join the song of a march in the circuit of the Sea. 

Like the movement around the altar and gravitating of the 
chorus in the circuit of the strophe. 
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And it is a sea song as was never sung, and it is the Sea in 
us who will sing it: 

The Sea, borne in us, until the satiety of our breath and the 
peroration of our breath, 

The Sea, in us, bearing her silken noise of the wide expanse 
and all her great coolness of windfalls through the world. 


Poetry to appease the fever of a vigil in the periplus of the 
sea. Poetry to live better our vigil in the delight of the sea. 

And it is a dream at sea as was never dreamed, and it is 
the Sea in us that will dream it. 

The Sea, woven in us, down to the last briery tangles of its 
deep, the Sea, in us, weaving her great hours of light and her 
great trails of darkness— 


All license, all birth and resipiscence, the Sea! the Sea! in 
her afflux of a sea, 

In the affluence of her bubbles and the wisdom infused with 
her milk, in the sacred ebullition of her vowels—the holy 
women! the holy women! 

The Sea herself all foam, like a Sibyl in bloom on her iron 
ase. 


(tr. Wallace Fowlie, modified by the present author) ] 


What seems striking in this passage is the closeness in mood to 
Pindar’s lyric flights; as a matter of fact, the entire poem A mers 
is like an enormously magnified Pindaric Ode, subdivided into an 
Invocation, a very long Strophe, which in itself is subdivided into 
sub-strophes, and then a Choric section, and finally a Dedication. 
It may be argued that Perse’s lines resemble more closely the lines 
of Claudel in their rhythmic freedom, even in their content : Claudel 
is the bard of the total world seen as an orderly structure designed 
by the Creator, in which all things and all beings occupy a preor- 
dained place. He is, at least in some of his poems, a Catholic Pindar. 
Perse, on the other hand, is pre-Christian or pagan in his outlook, 
without, however, relinquishing the primeval incantatory and re- 
ligious element that lies at the root of poetry and that was reaf- 
firmed in the Christian tradition by Saint Francis of Assisi in his 
Laudes creaturarum. In addition, Perse has a fine sense of the cere- 
monial observance in human society; he brings us back to the magic 
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underlying all human action and speech. In this sense I feel that he 
is close to the mood of Pindar’s Third Pythian Ode: 


I will be small in small things, great among great. 

I will work out the divinity that is busy within my mind 

and tend the means that are mine. 

Might God only give me luxury and its power. 

I hope I should find glory that would rise higher hereafter. 

Nestor and Sarpedon of Lykia we know, 

men’s speech, from the sounding words that smiths of song in 

their wisdom 

built to beauty. In the glory of poetry achievement of men 

blossoms long; but of that the accompaniment is given to few. 
(tr. Richmond Lattimore) 


In what sense can we claim that Perse’s accomplishment is valid 
for our contemporary world? The question is somewhat gratuitous, 
because a great poet is not obligated to share in the Zeitgeist. And 
yet he always does participate in it in one way or another. Perse 
is giving us the panorama of human energy in the face of natural 
grandeur and reminding us of the great spaces and time-spans in 
which we move, in which we take our being. He is not escaping into 
our primeval past but asserting at least the possibility of its per- 
manence. He celebrates whit 7.an may have been and what he may 
be again. His poetry is, in lbert Béguin’s words, “the wave of 
history in its entirety, the respiration of the ages immutably pur- 
sued, the systole that heaps up the treasures, the diastole that scat- 
ters them: it is the unique scansicn of human time, of which the 
poet’s scansion is a fascinating reproduction.” 


In a lecture entitled The Hazard of Modern Poetry, Erich Heller 
raises the question of the meaning of poetry: 


Its meaning is the vindication of the worth and value of the 
world, of life and of human experience. At heart all poetry is 
praise and celebration. Its joy is not mere pleasure, its lamen- 
tation not mere weeping, and its despair not mere despondency. 
Whatever it does, it cannot but confirm the existence of a mean- 
ingful world—even when it denounces its meaninglessness. Po- 
etry means order, even with the indictment of chaos; it means 
hope, even with the outcry of despair. It is concerned with the 
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true stature of things. And being concerned with the true stat- 
ure of things, all great poetry is realistic. 


It is true that our time has seen more great poets of lamentation 
than of praise; this is simply one of the essential reactions of disin- 
herited minds trying to recover their right of domain in a de-spir- 
itualized and dispirited world. But we have also had, and still have, 
our poets of celebration, who envisage a spiritual order that can be 
perceived behind the debris: Rilke, the later Eliot, Valéry, Claudel, 
and Perse. And do we not, behind the grand spatial and historical 
sweep of Perse’s vision, glimpse at least the hope of the One World 
that may restore to man something of the dignity that he has lost 
through his own pettiness? 


... Nous implorons qu’en vue de mer il nous soit fait promesse 
d’oeuvres nouvelles: d’oeuvres vivaces et trés belles, qui ne 
soient qu’oeuvre vive et ne soient qu’oeuvre belle—de grandes 
oeuvres séditieuses, de grandes oeuvres licencieuses, ouvertes 
a toutes prédations de l"homme, et qui recréent pour nous le 
gout de vivre l'homme, a son écart, au plus grand pas de 
homme sur la pierre. 


. . . Nous requérons faveur nouvelle pour la rénovation du 
drame et la grandeur de l'homme sur la pierre. 


[... We implore that in sight of the sea promise be made us 
of new works: works lively and very beautiful, which will be 
but living work and will be but beautiful work—great seditious 
works, great licentious works, open to all predations of man, 
and which recreate for us the desire to live the life of man, by 
himself, at the greatest pace of man upon stone. 


. . . We beg new favor for the renewal of the drama and the 
greatness of man upon stone. | 
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Charles Holmes Herty 


By Cuares T. Lester 


Charles T. Lester, A.B. ’32, MS. 34, Ph.D. (Pennsylvania State College) 
"41, Professor of Chemistry and Dean of the Graduate School, delivered the 
presidential address at the spring banquet-initiation meeting of the Emory 
University chapter of Phi Beta Kappa on Tuesday evening, May 13. 


HARLES Hoimes HErty was born December 4, 1867, in Mil- 

ledgeville, Georgia. Both of his parents, who were natives of 
Milledgeville, died when Herty was only nine years of age. Herty 
was reared by his maternal grandmother and aunt. Although not 
reared in poverty, he certainly did not become accustomed to luxury 
in his youth. 

He entered the Univcrsity of Georgia and graduated after four 
years as the first honor man of his class, the Class of 1886. One of 
the most oft-repeated tales about Herty concerns his performance 
on Class Day. As was customary in most colleges during this period, 
each graduating class sponsored the planting of a tree on the campus 
in Athens. As honor man in his class, Herty was assigned the respon- 
sibility of spading the earth out of the site selected for the tree. Al- 
though the weather was quite warm on this day, Herty appeared 
for the spading clad in an overcoat. He remained enfolded in his 
coat throughout the entire spading and planting ceremony, despite 
the discomfort that his red and perspiring face disclosed. When 
queried later about his unorthodox costume, Herty explained that 
the coat was necessary to prevent exposure of a pair of trousers 
dangerously thin in that area most prominent when the wearer is 
spading. 

After graduation from the University of Georgia, Herty entered 
graduate school at Johns Hopkins. This was during the early days 
of the development of graduate education in America and Johns 
Hopkins was an exciting place for a graduate student. During this 
period the graduate students dominated the entire student life at 
Johns Hopkins. 


Herty threw himself enthusiastically into his Ph.D. work in chem- 
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istry and into extracurricular activities. He was as prominent on the 
athletic field as in the laboratory or classroom. In fact, his tremen- 
dous interest in the non-academic affairs of the institution distressed 
his chemistry professor, Dr. Ira Remsen, the discoverer of saccha- 
rin. He pointedly suggested that Herty might profit by spending 
more time in the laboratory and less time on the athletic field. Her- 
ty’s reply to this argument was a true measure of the man. He in- 
sisted that he planned to teach chemistry. He believed that his duty 
was to influence students in class and out. He needed to keep active 
in the whole of student life in order to be sure of rapport with his 
students. 

One may accuse Herty of using specious arguments to justify his 
own natural inclinations, or one may accuse Dr. Remsen of narrow- 
mindedness. The outcome of the controversy seems to have been a 
stalemate. Herty spent four years at Johns Hopkins. He completed 
a sound and fundamental research problem, but he remained active 
in student affairs throughout his entire stay. 

After his graduation from Johns Hopkins, Dr. Herty returned 
to the University of Georgia as instructor in chemistry. He was soon 
promoted to adjunct professor. Not only did Herty bring a new and 
exciting chemistry to Athens, but there is some considerable evidence 
that he brought intercollegiate athletics. Legend persists that Herty 
was responsible for the inauguration of a full program of intercol- 
legiate athletics at the University of Georgia. It is true that Herty 
coached the baseball team and was the first faculty director of 
athletics. 

In 1895 Dr. Herty married Miss Schaller of Athens. In 1899 he 
resigned from his post at the University and took his wife and two 
small children to Europe. Dr. Herty studied for more than a year 
under Witt and Korner in Berlin and Werner in Zurich. These were 
three of the greatest research scholars in chemistry of the times. 
This year of study was of tremendous importance in shaping the 
career of Dr. Herty. 

Professor Witt had many caustic remarks to make to Herty about 
the American naval stores industry. He realized that Herty was 
from the Southeast, the center of the industry, and had much to say 
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about the butchery of the pine trees as practiced by the American 
naval stores producers. Herty was embarrassed and, one suspects, 
irritated by Witt’s sarcasm, but wisely refrained from debating the 
matter, since he was almost completely ignorant of the practices of 
the American naval stores industry. 

However, almost immediately on his return to America, Dr. 
Herty associated himself with the U. S. Forestry Service and began 
a first-hand study of the naval stores industry. From 1901 to 1904 
Herty spent almost his entire time in the pine forests of the South- 
east. The practice current at that time was to harvest the gum resin 
by hacking a deep trough in the tree to catch the exudate. This prac- 
tice led to the death of the tree in a very short time and consequently 
threatened to destroy all the forests of pine trees. Herty devised a 
simple method of collecting the resin in a cup instead of in a trough 
hacked out of the tree. This simple solution, still in use today saved 
the pine forests from almost immediate extinction and assured 
Herty of a lifetime of financial security. 

Although Herty returned to academic life in 1905, when he be- 
came chairman of the department of chemistry at the University of 
North Carolina, he never thereafter devoted himself exclusively to 
acade.nic activities. Although he returned to fundamental research, 
Herty maintained an increasing interest in applied chemistry. He 
eventually became dean of the School of Applied Science at the 
University of North Carolina. 

Dr. Herty had secured national recognition by this time. His 
work on the harvesting of pine resin had made him well-known to 
the scientists in government, industry, and education. His warm and 
friendly personality coupled with his prominence led to his election 
to the presidency of the American Chemical Society in 1915 and his 
re-election in 1916. At the time of his presidency Dr. Herty is re- 
puted to have known on sight every member of the Society. 

This was a period of considerable unrest and uncertainty amongst 
the scientific personnel of the country. World War I was in full 
swing and American trade with Germany had ceased as a result of 
the blockade by Great Britain. The fine chemicals, notably dyes and 
drugs, that America had been buying from Germany were not avail- 
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able. The time was obviously ripe for the development of an Ameri- 
can chemical industry. What was needed was a man of influence who 
believed in the competence of American scientists and could per- 
suade others of their competence. Herty was precisely the man for 
such a task. 

He resigned his academic position at North Carolina and as- 
sumed the duties of editor of the Journal of Industrial and Engi- 
neering Chemistry. Herty worked tirelessly and continuously to per- 
suade the American government and American industry that they 
needed American chemists. He wrote articles, pamphlets, personal 
letters, and editorials, all aimed at making America conscious of its 
own chemical potential. 

Herty waged a propaganda campaign to persuade industry and 
government that American chemists were perfectly capable of pre- 
paring sulfuric acid, dyes, and drugs that were the equal in quality of 
compounds previously imported from Germany. He organized the 
first census of chemists ever conducted in this country. He organized 
a committee of chemists to support the war preparations and war ac- 
tivities of the armed services. 

One story illustrating the problem Herty faced has to do with his 
committee's reception by the government. When a group of Amer- 
ica’s leading chemists offered their services to Secretary Newton D. 
Baker, he thanked them most courteously and promised to study 
their offer of help. Some time later the group received a statement 
from the Secretary. He expressed deep appreciation for their offer, 
but had discovered that the War Department had a chemist and 
consequently would not need their help. 

You may be sure that Herty gave this state of affairs wide pub- 
licity. He deplored this lack of understanding of the necessity of 
chemistry in modern warfare. He began a campaign to establish a 
separate agency specifically for the utilization of chemistry in war- 
fare. Through his untiring efforts as editor and lobbyist the Chem- 
ical Warfare Service was created. After the war, Herty’s insistence 
and persistence led to the Chemical Warfare Service becoming a 
permanent agency of the government. 

In 1919 Dr. Herty was asked by President Wilson to go to Eu- 
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rope and represent the American government in the negotiations for 
our share of the German dyes agreed upon as part of the war repa- 
rations settlement. During these negotiations Herty became con- 
vinced that powerful interests in Europe and America were deter- 
mined to prevent the development of a powerful and independent 
American chemical industry. Herty was equally determined that the 
gains of the war period should not be lost. 

In typical fashion Herty threw himself into the battle with let- 
ters, pamphlets, lobbying activities, and personal persuasion. He 
was a strong supporter of the Chemical Foundation, a body organ- 
ized with several purposes, one of which was to influence the govern- 
ment, private industry, and the general public to support the devel- 
opment of the American chemical industry. Herty deserted his tra- 
ditional Southern Democratic position and became a persuasive 
voice for protective tariff, so that America could have its own dye 
industry, its own drug industry, its own fine chemicals industry. 

His devotion to this led Herty to become an organizer and first 
president of the Synthetic Organic Chemical Manufacturers’ Associ- 
ation. His election as its first president resulted in his resignation as 
editor of the Journal of Industrial and Engineering Chemistry. 

Herty was always vitally interested in the relationship of chem- 
istry to medicine and agriculture. He was one of the first scientists 
to suggest that the government establish an agency to support medi- 
cal research. He testified innumerable times and lobbied unceasingly 
for the passage of legislation leading to such governmental activity. 
He was one of the scientists responsible for the passage of the Rans- 
dell Bill, an act of Congress that assured the establishment of the 
Institute of Health. Herty devoted a tremendous amount of time to 
pointing out the relationship of chemistry to sound agricultural prac- 
tices, agricultural conservation, and the economic exploitation of 
agricultural waste and byproducts. 

In 1928 Herty resigned as president of the Synthetic Organic 
Chemicals Manufacturers’ Association and entered on a new chem- 
ical career at the age of sixty-one. He set himself up as a private 
consultant for the chemical industry. Within a year he had turned 
his attention to the Southeast and to the pine tree. He was soon em- 
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barked on the last big crusade of his career. Despite all expert opin- 
ion to the contrary, Herty became convinced that Southern pine 
trees could be used as a source of pulp for the manufacture of high- 
grade paper. He forthwith set out to persuade the paper industry 
that his idea was sound, economically as well as chemically. 

The manufacturers of paper pulp insisted that Southern pine trees 
had too high a resin content for economical use. More prolonged 
and expensive purification processes were deemed necessary for pa- 
per manufactured from pine than from spruce. 

Dr. Herty’s arguments were based on his intimate knowledge of 
Southern pine forests. He contended that, since the resin was 2 
protective device of the tree, young trees should be relatively free of 
resin. He contended that pine trees four to eight years old compare 
favorably in size with spruce trees fifty to sixty years old. Further- 
more Dr. Herty claimed that a cut-over area of pine forest would 
reseed itself or could be cheaply reseeded. With all of these argu- 
ments Herty insisted that paper could be made from young pine trees 
with the advantage of continuous supply because of ease of reforest- 
ation and rapidity of growth. 

With a $50,000 grant from the Chemical Foundation and 
$20,000 a year from the state of Georgia, Dr. Herty organized 
the Savannah Paper and Pulp Laboratory in Savannah, Georgia. 
By 1933 the technical problems had been overcome, and on March 
31, 1933, the Soperton News, a small Georgia weekly newspaper, 
was printed on Dr. Herty’s paper made from Georgia pine. 

Many interesting and amusing anecdotes have been told about the 
difficulties Dr. Herty encountered trying to persuade paper manu- 
facturers, foresters, and South Georgia pine tree growers them- 
selves that paper could be made from Georgia pine. When one con- 
siders Herty’s age and established reputation, one wonders why he 
bothered to persist against such unanimous indifference and oppo- 
sition. 

Dr. Herty received many honors. He was awarded the medal of 
the American Institute of Chemists in 1932 for his outstanding con- 
tributions to chemistry. He received honorary degrees from Colgate, 
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Oglethorpe, the Universities of Pittsburgh, Georgia, North Caro- 
lina, Florida, and Duke. 

The Chemistry Club at G. S. C. W. has inaugurated in his honor 
an annual medal, the Herty Medal, to recognize outstanding 
achievement in chemistry in the Southeast. Dr. Herty himself was 
given the medal in 1934. Parenthetically, twc former members of 
Emory’s chemistry faculty, Dr. J. Sam Guy and Dr. Osborne R. 
Quayle, were recipients of this medal. 

It is easy to overestimate the importance of a single man, particu- 
larly when his life history is being sketched. It is not easy to decide 
whether a man makes the times or the times make the man. Despite 
this uncertainty, Herty stands out as a man whose influence must be 
judged considerable. Although Dr. Herty has been dead for twenty 
years, the effects of his activities are still recognizably considerable. 

Although Herty had the help of many associates, it is neverthe- 
less true that he led innumerable crusades. Among the successful 
crusades that he led one must list: (1) the first census of American 
technical manpower, (2) the creation of the Chemical Warfare 
Service, (3) the establishment of the Institute of Health, (4) the 
institution of protective tariffs for the chemical industry, (5) the 
establishment of high standards in the quality of product in the 
chemical industry, (6) the growth and development of the paper 
industry in the Southeast. 

When Dr. Herty died in 1938 he left all of his papers and letters 
to the American Chemical Society. Within recent months negotia- 
tions between the A. C. S. and Emory University have been com- 
pleted, and this collection has been given to the Emory University 
Library. This collection is being sorted and indexed now by the 
Emory Library staff. When this library job is done, the materials 
will be available for a definitive boigraphy on one of Georgia's 
most distinguished and influential industrial scientists. Maybe then 
the true measure of his influence on American society can be more 
accurately assessed. 





EDITORIAL 


In this day and generation we are all inhabitants of two worlds. 
We have no choice in the matter. Perhaps we might wish to isolate 
ourselves within the confines of whatever portion of the greater 
world our temperament and training enable us to hold in some 
easy sort of possession. This is our microcosm. For some the com- 
munity of family and neighbors does not seem too small; for others 
the nation of their birth does not seem too large. But today the mac- 
rocosm, the universe, crowds in upon us. In less than a century the 
individual life has been conditioned by ever-extending influences 
from afar, from community to nation, from continent to hemisphere 
to globe, and now, escaping the planet, \ve must enlarge our view of 
the conditioning environment to include outer space. 

For all except a few soaring intellects among mankind the uni- 
verse has seemed too large. For the common man the bounding 
horizon has been a friendly sight, closing in his private world from 
vast expanses uneasily felt as hostile. The sky still seems to bend to 
meet the earth around us at no great distance, but only childish 
imaginations can fail to realize poignantly that this is a mere optical 
illusion. 

The little world that we Americans inhabit has for generations 
been sung as the land of the free. We have indeed enjoyed an amaz- 
ing liberty in spite of minor encroachments, and in our short-sighted 
view we have read the history of our own times as chronicling the 
triumph of freedom over tyranny throughout the world. A succes- 
sion of disasters has begun to open our eyes to the true state of 
affairs. At last we are coming to understand that the great world is 
not free, and that the freedom of our little world is curtailed and 
brought into deadly jeopardy as a result of the divided rule which 
tyranny contests with liberty. 

The isolated, the provincial mind remains, but the isolated or 
provincial life has passed away from us, we may believe forever. 
Whatever bastions we have erected against the invasion of the out- 
side world now crumble. The only defense against a crippling fear 
of hostile forces beyond our private horizon must be a new world 
view which resolutely faces all facts of the universe whose discovery 
has found us largely unprepared. Until we have established citizen- 
ship in both worlds that we now inhabit, we shall not regain the 
sense of freedom and security which has been lost in these latter 
days. 

It will require all the intellectual and spiritual resources at our 
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command to achieve the new world view. We shall need a new cre- 
ative imagination to realize a world no longer held within bounds 
established for nearly five hundred years. It will take courage to 
confront problems now guessed at but even yet not fully realized. 
Finally we must be prepared to endure the harsh impact of forces 
foreign to our past experience. Here we must summon all our 
strength to preserve our integrity against powers leagued to tear 
down the bulwarks of our complacency. 

One of the fiercest struggles impending will be between utopian 
idealism, taking a variety of forms some of them perverted, and 
hard matter-of-fact reality. There will be no survival in seeking 
escape from the conditions of the world into which we have been 
born. The world has changed, and the world will change. The pace 
may be quickened, but change in the future will reveal itself as modi- 
fication of existing societies and institutions according to precedents 
long established and developments already in process. The indi- 
vidual, the community, the nation, or the alliance of nations which 
opposes this change, opposes a law of nature and will go down in 
opposition. 

What the future will bring only the future will reveal. It is 
something that at last our view of the world is not closed by the near 
horizon. If “light after light we!! used they shall attain,” those 
who have been so long pent in the littis world that now fails them 


may at last achieve, though not without toi! and peril, free citizen- 
ship in the great world where we now struggic to find our place 


ic. 





Recollections of a Confederate Staff Officer 


A Review by FLoyp C. WATKINS 


Floyd C. Watkins, Associate Professor of English, is the author of Thomas 
Wolfe’s Characters, published in 1957. 


If old generals just fade away, they usually die talking, and nothing is much 
more tedious than an old smooth-bore ex-general who is attempting to justify 
a wrong decision years after everyone else has realized that the outcome of the 
entire war did not rest on that error jn judgment or even on the battle in which 
the error occurred. But Brigadier General G. Moxley Sorrel (Longstreet’s 
Chief of Staff until he was given command of a brigade almost at the end of 
the war) is not such a bore in his Recollections of a Confederate Staff Officer 
He had much to recollect. He was in nearly all the major battles of the war 
in Virginia, from Manassas to Antietam to Gettysburg, until he was shot 
through the lung during the Siege of Petersburg. He fought at Chickamauga 
and Chattanooga and in the East Tennessee Campaign. Sorrel’s lack of bigotry 
and his ability to tell a flamboyant and racy tale make his memoirs unusually 
interesting as well as historically significant. 

Writing in the 1890's, years after the end of the War, Sorrel reveals an 
uncanny memory for excellent narrative detail. His greatest accomplishment 
is the recording of colorful traits of major and minor characters in the War. 
He is always anecdotal and only occasionally sentimental and oratorical. He 
tells about Secretary of State Seward on a drunk, depicts, apparently without 
bias, the strife between disputatious generals, and records his personal views 
of almost every major Confederate general and many politicians. Though he 
could not be expected, as a general and an aristocrat, to be primarily interested 
in the life of the common soldier, he does recount attempts to produce a play, 
singing in camp and other less innocent amusements, methods of foraging, and 
other details of the life led by Longstreet’s men. One description of food is sc 
vivid that he must have worked himself into the old hunger nearly thirty years 
after the War. In the Northern lines under a flag of truce, Sorrel visited a 
Yankee kitchen, where he saw 

huge swinging vessels of odorous real coffee ; immense chunks of fat, fresh 

beef of all parts of the animal; great slabs of dissected [desiccated] vege- 

tables, which, when thrown with knuckles of meat and good flesh into the 
boiling cauldron, puffed out, swelling each vegetable into something like 
freshness, and then with free dashes of salt and pepper, behold, a soup of 
strength and tastiness fit for Faint Heart himself to fight on. 
Sorrel’s vignettes of life in camp and battle are told tersely, vividly, and 
dramatically. 

The short introduction and the small number of footnotes indicate not only 
the wisdom of Professor Wiley but also the clarity and accuracy of General 
Sorrel. 


1Recollections of a Confederate Staff Officer. By Gen. G. Moxley Sorrel. Edited by Bell 
Irvin Wiley. Jackson, Tennessee, McCowat-Mercer Press, 1958. xxii, 322 pp. $5.00. 
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Periodicals for the College Library 


Evan Ira Farber, A.B. (North Carolina) ’44, M.A. (North Carolina) ’50, 
B.S. in LS. (North Carolina) ’53, formerly Librarian of State Teachers 
College, Livingston, Alabama, since 1955 has been Chief of the Serials and 
Binding Division of the Emory University Library. 


The multiplication of periodicals addressed to all specializations and all inter- 
ests is an embarrassment to the librarian of the four-year liberal arts college, 
and unless a careful policy of subscription is pursued, it may impose an unwar- 
ranted burden on the annual budget. It was to render a much-needed service, 
therefore, that in 1931 Mr. Guy R. Lyle, now Director of Emory University 
Libraries, prepared the original Classified List, which was published in book 
form in 1934. The work has since passed through three editions, the present 
fourth edition being revised and enlarged to July 1957.3 

Mr. Farber has reviewed the relevant fields of periodical publication, con- 
sulting authoritative bibliographies and seeking advice from professors and 
librarians. His final list admirably illustrates both breadth and critical selec- 
tivity. There are 508 main entries under 28 classifications. Each main entry is 
accompanied by a paragraph describing the contents, style, point of view, and 
authority of the publication. In the descriptive notes and footnotes 53 further 
periodicals are more briefly presented, making a complete listing of 601. 

As would be expected, a large representation is given to learned journals, 
since in this day they are the chief means of communication between scholars. 
This is especially true for mathematics and the natural sciences. Since, however, 
research is not a major function of the liberal arts college, Mr. Farber has 
included a liberal choice of magazines whose contents, while authoritative, are 
addressed to a wider audience and are thus more generally informative, besides 
a few intended mainly for recreational reading. 

For this reason, the Classified List of Periodicals, running the gamut from 
The American Journal of Mathematics to The Saturday Evening Post, is not 
restricted in usefulness to librarians only. Any reader with a scholarly avoca- 
tion would be well-advised to consult it. Perhaps its only really serious omission 
is The Emory University Quarterly. 

1 Classified List of Periodicals for the College Library. Fourth edition, revised and en- 
larged. By Evan Ira Farber. Boston, The F. W. Faxon Company, 1957. xi, 146 pp. $5.00. 
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The Death of Christ 


A Review by WILLIAM R. CANNON 


William R. Cannon is Dean of the Candler School of Theology. John Knox, 
B.D. ’25, 8.7 .D. ’56, is Baldwin Professor of Sacred Literature at Union 
Theological Seminary, New York. 


Anything that John Knox writes about the New Testament is invariably an 
expression (either delineation, elongation, or application) of his basic thesis 
that Jesus is in Christian faith what the Primitive Church remembered him 
to have been in the flesh and what, more important still perhaps, the Spirit 
interpreted him to mean in the communal life of the growing Christian com- 
munity. Who Jesus actually was, what precisely he did, and more especially 
the notions he entertained about himself and his mission cannot be isolated from 
the ideas and ideals of the community which set them forth. The New Testa- 
ment, therefore, is not so much history, as we understand the term, as it is 
propaganda, employed, to be sure, in the nice sense of its meaning as selected 
and interpreted material issued for a purpose and to achieve an end. 

This new book, The Death of Christ, is no exception. It tries to tell us 
what Jesus’ martyrdom on the cross meant in the life and thought of his 
followers.! 

The positive thesis is developed in the three last chapters, where the rele- 
vance of the cross to the life of the primitive community of believers is made 
apparent by their own experience of persecution ; where the only two theological 
interpretations of the cross as given in the New Testament, as victory, on the 
one hand, and as sacrifice, on the other, are clearly and ably delineated and 
discussed, shown logically as contradictory and untenable, yet spiritually as 
each essential to the other and both necessary in the interpretation and promo- 
tion of faith; and where the way of the cross is eloquently and appealingly 
described as the way both of suffering and life and the only path for either 
the individual Christian or the Church to take. 

The central chapter, “The Vocation of Jesus,” indicates, not only our 
inability to know exactly what Jesus himself thought about the cross in terms 
of his own life and mission, but also its irrelevance to theology anyway. Any 
great man does what he must and then leaves to posterity the interpretation 
and appraisal of his deeds. I found this chapter especially congenial to my own 
thought, for what the author expresses here in regard to the cross in particular 
is similar to the thesis I developed some years ago in The Redeemer in regard 
to the entire life of Jesus, where I contended the Person of Christ must be 
understood entirely through his work. 

The first three chapters are of necessity critical and to a certain degree 
negative, showing the New Testament writers’ probable misunderstanding of 
the historical nature of Jesus’ death and their attributing to Jesus concepts 
about his death which he could not possibly have entertained. 

In an appendix Knox shows his real kinship in thought with R. Bultmann, 
though he accepts the necessity of the religious myth while Bultmann does not. 


1 The Death of Christ: The Cross in New Testament History and Faith. By John 
Knox. Nashville, Abingdon Press, 1958. 190 pp. $2.75. 
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To both men, however, the Resurrection “is only an inference from the ¢s- 
sential life of the Church.” 

To me in contrast it is something that happened, first, to the man Jesus 
himself, and because it happened to him created the Christian Church. 

This book, though able and in passages inspiring, none the less heightens 
rather than dissipates, at least in my judgment, the historical skepticism which 
characterizes so much of the New Testament interpretation of our time. 





The South, Yesterday and Today 
A Review by Jupson C. Warp, Jr. 


Judson C. Ward, Jr., Professor of History, Dean of the Faculties, Vice-Presi- 
dent of the University, reviews two recent books in which Southern scholars 
have collaborated in studies of the traditions and trends of the South. To 
The Lasting South Richard Barksdale Harwell has contributed a presenta- 
tion of “The Confederate Heritage,” and Professor Ronald F. Howell an 
essay on “Education for the Uncommon Man.” Among Georgians in Profile 
is a biographical study of Henry Bradley Plant, railroad promoter, by Presi- 
dent 8. Walter Martin. 


Contrary to expectation, The Lasting South is not a book about the race ques- 
tion. Not even one of its fourteen essays is devoted primarily to this absorbing 
issue, although more than one conservative reference is made to it. The authors 
are concerned with the broader purpose of identifying, analyzing, and seeking 
to preserve some of the strongest features of the Southern tradition. 

In their presentation they are more realistic than the Fugitives who in 1930 
expressed their faith in the South in twelve essays entitled I'll Take My Stand. 
Instead of advocating a return to agrarianism, the authors of The Lasting South 
accept as inevitable the trend towards urbanism and industrialism, but vigor- 
ously assert their faith that the best of the South’s qualities can be preserved in 
the face of these forces as well as others that threaten to destroy them. They 
urge, however, that the tone rather than the way of life be maintained. 

The majority of the authors are younger writers, journalists, and teachers. 
They represent various shades of social and political philosophy, but appear to be 
agreed that bigness, materialism, centralization, and other such characteristics 
of the national culture threaten to overwhelm the individual. They deplore the 
drabness, uniformity, and monotony that seem to accompany industrialism. 
They believe, however, that the traditions of the South in the areas of political 
philosophy, religion, individualism, appreciation of history, and emphasis on the 
non-material aspects of life are worth saving, and that their preservation will 
strengthen America and the world. It must be admitted that there are few sug- 
gestions for putting the ideas into effect. 

This is a collection of well-written and thought-provoking essays. Although 
1The Lasting South: Fourteen Southerners Look at Their Home. Edited by Louis D. 


Rubin, Jr., and James Jackson Kilpatrick. Chicago, Henry Regnery Company, 1957. x, 
208 pp. $5.50. 
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they vary in quality and do not contain many original ideas, they present a case 
for an effort to make the lasting South endure still longer. 

Georgians in Profile is also a collection of fourteen essays each written by a 
Southern author, but beyond this it has little similarity to Th. Lasting South.” 
Its purpose is not to plead a cause, but to honor Ellis Merton Coulter, Regents 
Professor of History at the University of Georgia, on the occasion of his retire- 
ment after a distinguished career as teacher and author in the field of Southern 
history in general and Georgia history in particular. To accomplish their pur- 
pose, the authors, former students of Coulter, have appropriately presented a 
group of essays each of which deals with some phase of the career of a person 
prominent in Georgia history. 

The biographical sketches reflect the broad interests of the honoree. Political 
leaders are predominant, but persons influential in Indian affairs, economic de- 
velopment, literary history, and newspaper editing are also represented. 

Although the quality of the essays varies, the volume is a valuable addition 
to the bibliography of Georgia. It brings together in convenient form informa- 
tion about leaders not prominent enough in most cases to warrant full-length 
biographies. Helpful new material has been presented in a number of the essays, 
and particularly in the sketches of Henry Ellis, James Wright, Anthony Stokes, 
John M. Berrien, and Charles J. Jenkins. Not the least of the contributions of 


the work is the inclusion of the impressive complete bibliography of Professor 
Coulter. 


2 Georgians in Profile: Historical Essays in Honor of Ellis Merton Coulter. Edited by 
Horace Montgomery. Athens, University of Georgia Press, 1958. xi, 387 pp. $6.00. 








A Note on the Frontispiece 


The portrait of the Reverend John M. Bowden hangs in the con- 

ference room of Bishops Hall, Candler School of Theology. A 

bronze wall plaque bears the following inscription: 
The Bowden Room. This room is dedicated to the memory of 
John M. Bowden, 1840 to 1920, a venerable member of the 
North Georgia Conference for more than fifty years, serving 
as pastor of the Methodist churches in Campbellton, Franklin, 
Palmetto, Hogansville, Fairburn, Jonesboro, Monticello, Mc- 
Donough, Senoia, Forsyth, Jackson, Chipley, Winterville, 
Hartwell, Augusta and Atlanta. This memorial was provided 
by gifts to Emory University from Paul A. Bowden and Ralph 
O. Bowden, sons, and J. Richard Bowden and Henry T. Bow- 
den, grandsons of John M. Bowden. 


The room was dedicated following a meeting of the faculty of the 
School of Theology on March 4, 1958, in the presence of the donors 
and members of their families. The artist was Ben Shute, Head of 
the Fine Arts Department, Atlanta Art Institute. The portrait, 


head and shoulders, is boldly painted with warm flesh tones against 
a blue-green background. 
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Sociology and Anthropology at Emory 


The Department of Sociology and Anthropology will accept its first 
advanced graduate students in September 1958. The establishment of 
a curriculum leading to the Ph.D. degree follows many years of gradu- 
ate work in sociology at Emory University. The first Emory Master's 
thesis in sociology was written in 1914, and some thirty-five Master's 
Games to Gis taal bate eames Genial warded. The addition of substan- 
tial new courses in led to the inclusion of anthropology 
in the Department’s name in 1957. 

Since it is neither desirable nor possible for the Department to offer 


allowed to specialize in sociological theory, social interaction, and 
social organization. 

Tide sow pengoem Be seni Sulpesies De eae centre 
recent years. A ees Eee tetas re eee a 


activities at srotuate eal ancniane levels. The Uaticoaiey Library 
is increasingly adequate for research. Significant support is 
also founc in the faculties established curricula of the other Ph.D. 


departments of the University. 

The metropolitan region of Atlanta, however, offers the South’s 
greatest opportunity for sociological research. This dynamic region is 
an ideal location fer the study of man’s social relations in a great 
variety of natural settings. Large and small industrial developments, 
growing and population centers, and urban and rural com- 
munities are all f within a few miles of the campus. 

High admission standards and limited enrollments mean that most 
qualified graduate students may receive financial assistance. A founda- 
tion grant to the Department makes possible the annual appointment 
of three outstanding as Special Honor Fellows, with stipends 
of $4,000. University Fellowships and Graduate Assistantships are also 
available, paying up to $2,400 year. 

Demand for graduates in large, and may be expected to in- 
crease with the coming expansion of higher education, and the in- 
| creased employment of sociologists in private industry and government. 





A statement prepared by 
the Chairman of the Department of Sociology 
and Anthropology 
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